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Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy, 
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4to. London, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

Tue name of Davy will remain associated with 
a bright era of English history so long as Science 
shall maintain her empire among civilised na- 
tions. If the same page blazon forth the actions 
of brave men, who, in the discharge of their 
duty, have been compelled to study the de- 
struction of their species ; how far greater are 
the claims to a niche in the temple of Fame, 
of men whose whole lives were devoted to the 
extension of the boundaries of science, and to 
the improvement of thei: fellow-men ? 

Althongh the annals of science, in almost 
every European language during the last thirty 
years, have preserved sufficient testimonials of 
the varied and splendid discoveries of the late 
President of the Royal Society ; yet the friends 
of such objects as it is the charter of our Literary 
Gazette to advance, must hail with satisfaction 
the appearance of a work like the volume 
before us,—a work destined to occupy a 
prominent place in every select library in the 
United Kingdom. It would perhaps be diffi- 
cult to find any living individual better quali- 
fied, in all respects, than Dr. Paris, to transmit 
down to posterity a faithful picture of the, per- 
sonal and scientitic career of the late Sir Hum. 
phry Davy. With the facilities afforded by 
long personal friendship, local residence, and 
consequent access to the best sources for infor- 
mation, coupled, in no ordinary degree, with 
a certain unity of pursuits and studies be- 
tween the biographer and the subject of his 
biography,— we should have been grievously 
disappointed to have found ‘‘the Life” of Sir 
H. Davy ony thing short of a highly interest. 
ing personal memoir, as well as an able and 
learned commentary on the progress of phy- 
sical science during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 

The discoveries of Davy in chemistry were 
as multifarious as they were important. We 
have neither leisure nor space, in our mis. 
cellaneous columns, to offer any thing in the 
shape of even a brief catalogue of his splendid 
researches. Whether we take into account the 
vast advantages which have accrued in the 
department of agriculture, from his elaborate 
experiments (in 1804 and 1805), on the nature 
and application of manures, and correcting 
the sterility of different soils, —his admirable 
experiments (which are recorded in the first 
part of the Philosophical Transactions for 1807) 
on the decomposition of the acids by galvanic 
agency,—his masterly application of the same 
Gigantic agent in effecting the ultimate analysis 
of bodies which had been considered by all pre- 
ceding chemists to be absolutely simple alkaline 
substances, —or the various and beautiful re- 
searches on the nature of flame, which led to 
the invention of the safety-lamp,—or the dif- 
ferent power of attraction manifested by differ- 
ent metals for oxygen, which led to the preser- 





vation of copper sheathing for shipping : — in 


all these cases, and many others that might be' 


mentioned, it would be difficult to say whether 
the inventive genius that could first wing its 
way into these untrodden fields of science, or 
the ingenuity and marvellous accuracy with 
which those experiments were conducted to 


their ultimate results, are most entitled to thet 


admiration and the gratitude of posterity. 

Having received, at a late hour, only a 
portion of the work of Dr. Paris (in sheets), 
we can scarcely be called upon, in our present 
Number, to offer any decided opinion on its 
merits. We shall therefore confine ourselves 
to the selection of such extracts from the first 
portion of the volume as relate to the earlier 
period of the extraordinary character whose 
memoirs it records. 

The late ‘“‘ Humphry Davy (says his bio- 
grapher) was born at the town of Penzance, 
in Cornwall, on the 17th of December, 1788. 
His ancestors had long possessed a small estate 
at Varfell, in the parish of Ludgvan, in the 
Mount’s Bay, on which they resided.” 

The infantile years of those individuals who 
become distinguished in after-life are not in ge- 
neral sufficiently indicative of that genius or pe- 
culiar bias which it is usually the pride of the 
historian to investigate ; but young Davy seems 
to have exhibited a remarkable instance of pre- 
cocious talent. His biographer rather gran- 
diloquently observes: ‘‘ I have spared no pains 
in collecting materials for the illustration 
of the earlier periods of his history; for to 
estimate the magnitude of an object we must 
measure the base with accuracy, in order to 
comprehend the elevation of its summit. Young 
Davy was first placed at a preparatory semi- 
nary kept by a Mr. Bushell, who was so struck 
with the progress he made, that he urged his 
father to remove him to a superior school. It 
is a fact worthy of being recorded, that he 
would, at the age of about five years, turn over 
the pages of a book as rapidly as if he were 
merely engaged in counting the number of 
leaves, or in hunting after pictures ; and yet, 
on being questioned, he could generally give a 
very satisfactory account of the contents. I 
have been informed by Lady Davy, that the 
same faculty was retained by him through 
life, and that she has often been astonished be- 
yond the power of expression, at the rapidity 
with which he read a work, and the accuracy 
with which he remembered it. 

“Mr. Children has also communicated to 
me an anecdote which may be related in illus- 
tration of the same quality. Shortly after Dr. 
Murray had published his System of Chemistry, 
Davy accompanied Mr. Children im an excur- 
sion to Tunbridge, and the new work was 
placed in the carriage. During the occasional 
intervals in which their conversation was sus- 
pended, Davy was seen turning over the leaves 
of the book, but his companion did not believe 
it possible that he could have made himself 
acquainted with any part of its contents, until 
at the close of the journey he surprised him 
with a critical opinion of its merits,” 


The admirers of the profound philosopher in 
after-life will searcely be prepared to learn, 
from the memoir before us, that at the age of 
eight years “ he was a great lover of the mar. 
vellous, and amused himself and his school. 
fellows by composing stories of romance and 
tales of chivalry, with all the fluency of an 
Italian improvisatore; and joyfully would he 
have issued forth, armed cap-a-pie, in search 
of adventures, and to free the world of dra. 
gons and giants,” The doctor proceeds, in . 
his natural enthusiasm for the subject of his 
memoir, to institute a comparison, which we 
do not deem altogether felicitous: ‘In this 
early fondness for fiction,” says he, “ and 
in the habit of exercising his ingenuity in 
creating imagery for the gratification of his 
fancy, Davy and Sir Walter Scott greatly re. 
sembled each other. ..... Had not Davy’s 
talents been diverted into other channels, who 
can say that we might not have received from 
his inventive pen a series of romantic tales, as 
beautifully illustrative of the early history of 
his native country as are the Waverley Novels 
of that of Scotland ?—for Cornwall is by no 
means deficient in elfin sprites and ia 
$ pixeys;’ the invocation is alone required to 
summon their dark recesses and 
mystic abodes,” 

Who would not have had cause to regret, 
had the splendid genius of Davy been thus 
“ diverted’? from the invaluable and inex- 
haustible fields of philosophy for those of 
poesy? Thedays are gone past when we have 
any right to expect universal genius in one 
individual. An Admirable Crichton can no 
longer be found in society, since the infinite 
subdivision and refinement of modern lite- 
rature and science. For this reason, there- 
fore, we shall pass over sundry pages of ju- 
venile poetry given by the biographer as a 
specimen of the ardour with which young 
Davy wooed the. Muses among the romantic 
scenery which surrounds the p of his na- 
tivity. 

At the age. of.sixteen, it seems the future 
P. R. A. was avticled to Mr. John Borlase, a 
respectable surgéon of Penzance; but it does 
not appear that he ever evinced any attach- 
ment to the proféssion, except in so far as the 
dispensation of medicines at first directed his 
attention to chemical pursuits, though he had 
shewn astrong bias for miscellane- 
ous science. 

“ While with Mr. Borlase (says Dr. P.) it 
was his constant custom to walk in the evening 
to Merezion, to drink tea with an aunt, to 
whom he was greatly attached. Upon such 
occasions, his usual companion was a hammer, 
with which he procured specimens from the 
rocks on the beach. In short, it would appear 
that at om | pones he _ rsa ag 8 yore 
to philosop! an to ics t ought 
more of the bowels of he earth than of the 
stomachs of his patients; and that when he 
should have been bleeding the sick, he was 
opening veins in the F apa Instead of pre- 
paring medicines in , he was expe- 
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rimenting in Mr. Tonkin’s t, which had 
now become the scene of his chemical ope- 
rations; and upon more than one occasion, it 
is said that he produced an explosion which 
put the doctor and all his glass bottles in 
i ‘ This boy Humphry is incorri- 
gible. Was there ever so idle a dog? He will 
blow us all into the air.” Such were the con- 
stant exclamations of Mr. Tonkin; and then, 
in a jocose strain, he would speak of him as 
‘ the philosopher,’ and sometimes call him Sir 
Humphry, as if prophetic of his future 
renown.” 

The following extract shews that young 
Davy not only pursued chemistry and miner- 
alogy, but that he also laboured hard to over- 
come a natural impediment of speech, by fol- 
lowing the celebrated prescription of Demos- 
thenes :— 

“It was Davy’s great delight to ramble along 
the sea-shore, and often, like the orator of 
Athens, would he on such occasions declaim 
against the howling of the wind and waves, 
with a view to overcome a defect in his voice ; 
which, although only slightly perceptible in his 
maturer age, was in the days of his boyhood 
exceedingly discordant. I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to observe, that the peculiar intonation 
he employed in his public addresses, and which 
rendered him obnoxious to the charge of affec- 
tation, was to be referred to a laborious effort 
to conceal this natural infirmity. It was also 
clear that he was deficient in that quality which 
is commonly called ‘a good ear,’ and with 
which the modulation of the voice is gene- 
rally acknowledged to have an obvious con- 
nexion. Those who knew him intimately will 
readily bear testimony to this fact. Whenever 
he was deeply absorbed in a chemical research 
it was his habit to hum some tune, if such it 
could be called, for it was impossible for any 
one to discover the air he intended to sing: 
indeed Davy’s music became a subject of rail- 
lery amongst his friends; and 
informs me, that during an excursion, they 
attempted to teach him the air of God save the 
King ; but their efforts were perfectly unavail- 
i ” . 


*¢ It may be a question,” continues his bio- 
grapher, “ how far the following fact with 
which I have just been made acquainted, ad- 
mits of exp).nation upon this principle (want 


of ear). On entering a volunteer infantry 
corps, ¢c mmanded by a Captain Ocnam, Davy 
could never emerge from the awkward squad ; 
_ no pains could make him keep the step; and 
those who were so unfortunate as to stand be- 
fore him in the ranks, ought to have been he- 
roes invulnerable in the heel. This incapacity, 
as may be readily supposed, occasioned him 
considerable annoyance ; and he.en a ser- 
geant to give him private lessons ; but all to no 
purpose. In the platoon exercise he was not 
more : and he whose electric battery 
«was destined to triumph over.the animosity of 
nations, could never be taught to shoulder a 


‘ ‘musket in his native town.” 


* That Davy, in his youth, possessed courage 
and decision, may be inferred from the circum- 
stance of his having, upon receiving a bite from 
a dog supposed to be rabid, taken his pocket- 
knife, and without the least hesitation cut out 
the part on the spot, and then retired into the 
surgery and cauterised the wound,—an opera- 
tion which confined him to Mr. Tonkin’s house 
for three weeks. The gentleman from whom 
I received an account of this adventure, the 
accuracy of which has been since confirmed by 
Davy’s sister, also told me, that he had fre- 
quently heard him declare-his disbelief in the 


Mr. Children | refi 





existence of pain, whenever the energies of the 
mind were directed to counteract it; but, he 
added, ‘I very shortly afterwards had an op- 
portanity of witnessing a practical refutation 
of this doctrine in his own person; for upon 
being bitten by a conger eel, my young friend 
Humphry roared out most lustily.’” 

We have given the preceding anecdotes from 
the earlier portion of Dr. Paris’s work, not less 
with the view of diversifying our graver ex- 
tracts, than from the conviction that the inte- 
rest which attaches to the very minutia of 
character is in proportion to the celebrity of 
the individual in after-life, and not from the 
intrinsic importance of the events recorded. 
It is always delightful to trace those latent 
springs of human action, which, in the buoy- 
ancy of the youthful mind, give a tone or bias 
towards certain pursuits, regarded by no small 
portion of mankind as a species of destiny. 
But our limits compel us to refer our readers 
to the work itself, for many interesting passages 
connected with those general developements of 
genius which distinguished the early career of 
Davy ; while we offer a few extracts relative to 
the specific tendency of his mind in those pur- 
suits which have enrolled his name among the 
benefactors of our species. 

“ As far as can be ascertained,” says our 
author, “ one of the first original experiments 
in chemistry performed by young Davy at Pen- 
zance, was for the purpose of discovering the 
quality of the air contained in the bladders of 
sea-weed, in order to obtain results in support 
of a favourite theory of light; and to ascertain 
whether, as land vegetables are the renovators 
of the atmosphere of land animals, sea-veget- 
ables might not be the preservers of the equi- 
librium of the atmosphere of the ocean. From 
these experiments, he concluded that the dif- 
ferent orders of the marine cryptogamia were 
capable of decomposing water, when assisted 
by the attraction of light by oxygen.” The 

med character of these chemical inquiries 
and experiments, for a youth of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, is still more extraordi- 
nary, when we are told, that ** his instruments 
were of the rudest description, manufactured 
by himself out of the motley materials which 
chance threw in his way; the pots and pans of 
the kitchen, and even the more sacred vessels 
and professional instruments of his surgery 
were, without the least hesitation or remorse, 
put in requisition.” 

Dr. Paris justly attributes the extraordinary 
inventive talent that Davy manifested in the 
construction of chemical apparatus, and in 
which he was altogether unrivalled, to his li- 
mited means in early life. ‘* Had he,”’ says the 
biographer, ‘“* been furnished with all these ap- 
pliances which he enjoyed at a later period, 
he never could have acquired that tact of ma- 
nipulation so as to meet and surmount the dif. 
ficulties which must ever beset the philosopher 
in the unbeaten tracts of science.” 

Our limits compel us to defer noticing the 
more valuable portion of this interesting vo- 
lume to our next No. 





The Annual Obituary and Biography. 1831. 
Vol. XV. 8vo. pp, 508. London, Long- 
man and Co. 

Brocrapny, although one of the most pleasing 

and instructive, has always appeared to us to 

be one of the most arduous and delicate species 
of literary composition ; and some recent expe- 
rience upon the subject confirms us in that 
opinion. Of the obstacles which oppose them- 
selves to obtaining accurate information re- 
specting any individual, no uninitiated person 





can have any conception. To say nothing of 
more obvious difficulties, the errors of public 
records, the. concealments of pride and. folly, 
the perversions of affection on the one hand, 
and of malice on the other, and worse, because 
more provoking than all, the obstinate silence 
of indifference and apathy, frequently combine 
to render the biographer, like the unfortunate 
Othello, “ perplexed in the extreme.” But if 
this be the case with a single biography, pre- 
pared at leisure, from a profusion of materials, 
by a writer who probably had an intimate 
knowledge of his subject, how much more 
must it be so with-a publication such as that 
under our notice, consisting of numerous me- 
moirs, brought out with rapidity, in the com- 
pilation of which little assistance is to be ex- 
pected from private sources, and the editor of 
which can, of course, only occasionally have 
enjoyed the advantage of a personal acquaint- 
ance with those, the chief incidents of whose 
lives he is suddenly required to narrate. 

Yet, notwithstanding such difficulties, we 
can most truly say we never witnessed any 
task performed in a more landable spirit than 
the present volume—or rather than all the recent 
volumes of this excellent work. Executed with 
sound discretion and in the most correct style 
(for the language is generally a model of good 
English), we recognise in all these memoirs 
that just medium, between fond panegyric and 
illiberal blame, which ought to belong to con- 
temporary biography. An honest and manly 
feeling pervades the whole; and it is impos- 
sible to read the book without being made 
sensible that there is a right-mindedness, as 
well as a candid humanity of disposition, in the 
author, which peculiarly qualify him for the 
duty he in every other respect so ably dis- 
charges. Of the eighteen principal memoirs 
of which the volume consists, the longest and 
most important are those of George IV., Sir 
T. Lawrence, and Mr. Huskisson: in the first, 
the character of the deceased monarch is drawn 
with a masterly and impartial hand; in that 
of the late president, we find many circum- 
stances of novelty, especially his addresses on 
several occasions to the students of the Royal 
Academy ; and in the last mentioned, the ac- 
count of the parliamentary and political career 
of Mr. Huskisson is the produce of much re- 
search and labour. We will, however, take 
our exemplification from another sketch. 

Of Major-General David Stewart, the cele- 
brated ‘* Garth,”’ a man who was in Scotland 
universally, and in England very generally, 
known, and who, by all who knew him, was 
admired, respected, and beloved, the volume 
contains an interesting memoir, which the 
editor states has been principally derived from 
an Edinburgh journal, entitled “ The North 
Briton.” After briefly describing General 
Stewart's brilliant professional exploits, from 
his entrance into the army in 1789, until the 
severe wounds which he received at the me- 
morable battle of Maida (where his regiment, 
the 78th, so greatly distinguished itselt) com- 
pelled him to retire upon half-pay, the memoir 
proceeds as follows : 

“ Having thus given a rapid outline of Ge- 
neral Stewart’s military career, it becomes our 
duty to say a few words of him in another 
capacity, namely, in that of author. But here it 
will not be necessary to detain the reader long; 
for to expatiate on the merits of a book so well 
known, and so universally admired, as his 
* Sketches of the Character, Manners, and 
present State of the Highlanders of Scotland, 
with Details of the Military Service of the 
Highland Regiments,’ would be equally su- 
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perfluous and impertinent. The circumstances 
under which it was undertaken were explicitly 
stated in a preface; towards the conclusion of 
which, the general expressed his hope that he 
should meet with the indulgence of the candid 
reader, in consideration of his great and anx- 
ious desire to do the subject justice. In that 
anticipation he was not disappointed. The 
unanimous suffrage of the public decreed that 
he had ‘ done the subject justice ;’ and, more- 
ever, that he had produced one of the most 
interesting and instructive narratives that ever 
were written, besides furnishing a manual of 
lessons and examples, not for the Highland 
soldiers alone, but for the whole British army. 
But it is principally in the introductory chap- 
ters on the character, manners, and, above all, 
the present state of the Highlanders, that we 
recognise in the writer strong touches and 
traces of the man. General Stewart had been 
an attentive and anxious observer of the 
changes produced in the Highlands, in order to 
give effect to what was called the new system : 
he had seen whole glens depopulated at one fell 
swoop, to make way for sheep, the new tenants 
of the mountain wildernesses and solitudes: he 
had marked the gradual disappearance of the 
ancient race, under a system of wholesale in- 
novation, or, we should rather say, proscrip- 
tion: he had witnessed the uprooting, as it 
were, of the aboriginal population from the 
soil, and the utter annihilation of the last 
remnants of those feelings and attachments, 
which sprang from the ancient system of pa- 
triarchal brotherhood, and stamped the High- 
land character with all its distinguishing pe- 
culiarities: he knew that all this overturning 
and desolation had been caused by a raging 
thirst of gain; the burning fever produced by 
which had extinguished or overpowered every 
kindlier feeling or emotion: he had been a 
frequent and heart-wrung spectator of the im- 
mediate misery caused by these changes ; and 
many a time and oft had he shed a manly tear, 
as he beheld the poor disconsolate emigrants 
marching to the sea-shore, to shake the dust of 
their native land from off their feet, while the 
wailing tones of the bag-pipes, playing the 
mournful air of Ha til mi tulidh, echoed the 
feelings and emotions of their bursting hearts. 
But sentiment alone had not swayed him, or 
obtained the mastery over his judgment. He 
had anxiously watched the progress of the new 
system, examined it in all its details, and cau- 
tiously noted the effects of which it was pro- 
ductive; and the result of the whole was a 
deep conviction that it was not more illusory 
in its promises of profit, than destructive of the 
happiness of the people, and injurious to the 
best interests of his country. This conviction, 
accordingly, he proclaimed, reckless of all con- 
Sequences to himself ; and although economists 
and others have contested his principles, none 
have as yet dared to challenge a single oné of 
the many striking and indisputable facts by 
which those principles are’ sustained and up- 
held. This work, as may easily be conceived, 
added greatly to the general’s reputation, and 
probably contributed to his subsequent pro- 
motion. In fact, testimonies of approbation 
crowded in upon him from all quarters; among 
which were letters from his late Royal High. 
ness the Duke of York, and from his present 
majesty, filled with the most’ flattering en- 
comiums, and anxiously urging the gallant 
author to undertake a history, upon the 
same plan, of the whole British army. Not 
many months after the publication of his 
work on the Highlands, the death of his 
father, which was speedily followed by that 








of his elder brother, put. General. Stewart in 
possession of the family estate of Garth. Toa 
person less distinguished than he had now be- 
come, the succession to a property considerable 
in its extent, and inherited through a line of 


ancestors worthy of such a representative, would | 


have conferred that rank and estimation which 
the world in general, but, above all, the people 
of Scotland, attach to the hereditary proprietor 
of a landed estate. But General Stewart had 
established for himself a character with the 
world, to which the mere acquisition of a pa- 
trimonial inheritance much more valuable than 
that which thus descended to him could add no 
consideration ; and it is only necessary to refer 
to this part of his life, because he was now ex- 
posed to the temptations arising from an income 
which, although sufficient for his exemplary 
habits of life, was narrow compared with what 
many in his rank and station enjoyed, to swerve 
in practice from those principles which he had 
so powerfully advocated as to the management 
of Highland estates. But he was not of a 
mould to yield to such temptations; and the 
tenants on the estate of Garth will long remem- 
ber and bless his memory, for the kind-hearted 
and considerate application to them of that 
wise and humane course which he had recom- 
mended to others, and the departure from 
which it was so much the object of his work to 
condemn. The success of his work, and an 
ardent desire to do justice to the history and 
character of the Highland clans, induced him, 
about this time, to collect materials for a history 
of the memorable rebellion in 1745 and 1746. 
This -work he did not live to complete. But 
he devoted much time to gather from the best 
sources all that tradition, and the papers of the 
Highland families implicated in the events of 
those years, had recorded. In the year 1823, 
he made a tour through the Highland counties 
and the Western Isles on this errand. There 
were, however, many difficulties to prevent the 
satisfactory performance of the duties of the 
historian of that civil war. He not only did 
not complete the task which he contemplated, 
but it is doubtful whether, even if his life had 
been prolonged, he would ever have resumed 
it. The appointment of General Stewart to 
be governor and commander-in-chief of the 
island of St. Lucia gave great satisfaction to 
his friends, as a proof that his merits were 
not altogether overlooked by the government ; 
but there were a few, who, on his departure, 
bade him in their minds an eternal farewell, 
never expecting to see him more. It was 
doubtless true that he had been in the West 
Indies twice before, and had escaped the ma- 
lignant effects of the deleterious climate of 
those regions; but it was equally true that 
he had been long at home, accustomed to 
enjoy the comforts and luxuries of refined 
society, and to breathe the pure air of his 
native mountains; that he was well advanced 
in life, and that his constitution could scarcely 
be expected to possess the same accommodat- 
ing power as when he was in the heyday 
of youth. Accordingly, not long after his arri- 
val, he was seized with the fever of the coun- 
try; and the first attack was, after a short 
interval, succeeded by a second, which had well 
nigh carried him off at once, and which unques- 
tionably laid the foundation of the disease that 
at length terminated his active, useful, and 
spotless career. But, notwithstanding all this, 
the improvements he had commenced or pro- 
jected afford a striking proof of his vigour of 
mind, and honourable zeal in the discharge of 
his duty. At the time of his death, two 
churches, one for Catholics and ong for Pro- 





testants, were nearly completed; a wharf, the 
only one in the island, was about half finished ; 
and from the 10th of November to the 6th of 
December, when they were to leave off for the 
season, no fewer than 1350 persons had been 
busily at work making roads. Before the gene- 
ral’s arrival there was not a mile of cart or car- 
riage way in the country, except what the 
planters had made for conveying their sugars 
to the sea-side; the natural consequence of 
which was, that the cultivation of the interior 
of the island was wholly neglected, and the 
insalubrity of the climate thereby increased. 
Four bridges had also been contracted for, and 
five more were to have been built in the course 
of the last year. Nor, while labouring to con- 
struct inland communication, did General Stew. 
art overlook an improvement which was still 
more imperiously called for, in the administra. 
tion of justice. On his arrival, he found the 
old French laws still in force, and the courts 
in the most degraded, if not corrupt, state. 
His first care was to set about reforming the 
one, and placing the other upon a more efficient 
and respectable footing; and in this difficult 
but necessary task he had made considerable 
progress, when, on the 18th of December, 1829, 
death put a peried to his active and useful la- 
bours. But he has not gone altogether without 
his reward. By these efforts for the improve- 
ment and prosperity of the people over whom 
he was placed, not less than by his habitual 
kindness and attention to every one who came 
within his notice, he secured the esteem and 
regard of all ; while his unexpected and lamented 
death plunged the whole island in mourning, 
and affected every one as if he had been stricken 
by a domestic calamity. ‘ Never did I before 
witness,’ says a friend, in a letter from St. Lu- 
cia, * such general feelings of distress in any 
community, as this melancholy event has occa- 
sioned here. Every one is sensitively alive to 
the irreparable loss the colony has sustained by 
the deatii of David Stewart.’ And, as a farther 
proof of the esteem in which he was held in the 
West Indies, it may be mentioned here, that, 
on the death of Sir Charles Brisbane, governor 
of St. Vincent, a number of the most respect- 
able inhabitants sent a vessel express to St. 
Lucia, with a letter, urging General Stewart to 
make immediate application for the government 
of that island. For many reasons he declined 
complying with their request, though he could 
not possibly be insensible to the compliment 
implied in it. The illness which preceded the 
melancholy event was one of great severity, and 
of eight or ten.days’ duration. As we have 
already observed, subsequently to his arrival in 
St. Lucia, the general had two several attacks 
of fever, during the second of which his life 
was for many hours despaired of ; but a sound 
and vigorous constitution at length prevailed, 
and his health was, to all appearance, pretty 
well established. The dregs of this second 
attack, however, appear never to have been 
thoroughly cleared away ; and there obviously 
remained lurking in his constitution, and liable 
to be excited into fatal activity by a malig. 
nant climate, the elements of that mortal dis- 
ease, which ultimately deprived his country of 
his valuable services, and humanity of one of 
its proudest ornaments. This is apparent from 
an incidental hint in a letter written by his 
own hand, so late as the 5th of December, 
1829, only thirteen days before his death, and 
addressed to a friend in London : for although 
he concludes it by saying that ‘ every body is 
keeping in good health here,’ he at the same 
time admits that he is himself suffering great 
annoyance from a boil deep-seated in his ear 5 











and, in point of fact, the excitement and irrita- 
tion produced by this very boil (a consequence 
probably of the former attack) affected the 
brain, and finally proved the cause of death. 
There can be little doubt, also, that his un- 
sparing, uncalculating activity, and the con- 
stant exertion, if not anxiety of mind, occa- 
sioned by superintending the multitude of re- 
forms and improvements which he had set on 
foot, and which, at the time of his demise, 
were advancing rapidly to completion, must 
have contributed, in no small degree, to stimu- 
late the action of the morbid tendencies en- 
gendered by his former illness, and to cut 
short a life which had been continually spent 
in doing good. He died, as he had lived, 
nobly, retaining his senses to the last, and 
evincing that calm fortitude and resignation 
with which the brave and the good meet death. 
* His end,’ says a friend, ‘ was like that of the 
blessed, calm and serene,—without a struggle 
or a sigh, passing from time to eternity.’ After 
what has been said, it would be a vain and 
superfluous task to dilate on the merits, or 
attempt an elaborate sketch of the character of 
this truly brave and excellent man. As a 
soldier, he distinguished himself wherever an 
opportunity was afforded him, and was ever 
ready, at the call of his country, to face danger, 
and fight her battles, in any quarter of the 
world. 
country gentleman, he was distinguished for 
his public spirit, his active patriotism, and the 
zeal and perseverance with which he promoted 
and carried through whatever he deemed cal- 
culated to add to the comfort or advance the 
welfare of the district in which he resided. 
As a man, he was the kindest, the gentlest, the 
best: without guile himself, and unsuspicious 
. of it in other men: free from all manner of 
envy and uncharitableness ; upright, generous, 
and friendly almost to a fault; and probably 
more generally esteemed and beloved than 
any other man of his time. On looking around, 
therefore, we despair of finding any one to fill 
the space occupied by him. Many there doubt- 
less are with more showy pretensions ; not a 
few, perhaps, who, in several points, excelled 
him. But, taking him for all in all,—his 
sterling worth, his undisputed talents, his 
innate goodness, his unquenchable desire to 
confer benefits upon mankind, and particularly 
upon those whom ordinary minds regard with 
coolness and aversion,—we shall never look 
upon his like again. To the friendless he 
always proved himself a friend ; and misfor- 
tune claimed, not his pity alone, but his pro- 
tection. Straight-forward himself, he hated 
all manner of dissimulation or chicanery in 
others ; and oppression of any sort he failed 
not to denounce with an honest indignation 
that never calculated the consequences to him- 
self. In a word, he combined the sterner 
virtues with the gentler charities and affections 
of our nature in such a happy union, that he 
may be said to have approached as nearly to 
the character of a perfectly wise and good man 
as it is possible in the present imperfect state 
to arrive at.” 

This is the fifteenth volume. Of a few of 
the most distinguished individuals whose me- 
moirs have, during the progress of the work, 
been included in its pages, separate accounts, 
necessarily more copious, have since appeared : 
but, with reference to the great mass of the 
subjects comprehended in its scope, we can 
safely say it contains a body of interesting in- 
formation which is no where else to be found 
in a combined form, and which must give it a 
continually increasing value. 


As a citizen, and above all, as a 





Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Corre- 
spondence of James Currie, mag gang 
of Liverpool, &c. &c. Edited by his Son 
Wy. Wallace Cheri” 9 vole. Bvo. London, 
1831. Longman and Co. 


Tuoveu the life of the biographer of Burns 
seemed in itself to be a literary desideratum, 
we confess that while we perused more than the 
first half of the first volume of these memoirs, 
we could not but feel that the particulars were 
dwelt upon rather more at length than the 
nature of the information given could well 
warrant. And now, after coming to the end 
of the second volume, though much relieved by 
the greater interest of all the latter parts, we 
are still of opinion that the filial piety of the 
editor has led him to produce a larger work 
than the fugitive taste of the public, pampered 
by epitomes and condensations, and spoilt by 
light and frivolous reading, will relish so well 
as a more limited performance. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, there is so much of sterling value 
in his labours, and they address so extensive a 
class of intelligent men, that we cannot doubt 
of their ample success. 

The late Dr. Currie was a person of a strong 
mind, as well as of a fine imagination—a sound 
head and a good heart. His active and useful 
life, together with his literary productions, 
made him one of an influential circle, whether 
considered as citizens or authors—and we may 
indeed say, one of the most distinguished of that 
circle. His medical, political, and biographical 
writings were all extremely popular ; and he 
enjoyed, both among those to whom his abilities 
were best known, and in the general world, a 
deservedly high reputation. It is right to pre- 
serve the remains of such a man, even though 
some of the topics which engaged his reflections 
have passed away; and in these volumes will 
be found much to admire, and much to apply 
to the present and future times. 

We cannot in this Gazette enter upon the 
correspondence relative to the Life of Burns ; 
nor tell more of Dr. Currie’s own life, than that 
he was a native of Annandale ; born 3lst May, 
1756 ; went early in a mercantile capacity to 
America, whence he was driven by the revolu- 
tion ; returned to Scotland ; studied medicine 
with éc/at in Edinburgh ; settled as a physician 
at Liverpool, where he practised with fame and 
credit for many years; and died of a con- 
sumptive complaint at Sidmouth, Devonshire, 
August 31, 1805, aged forty-nine years. 

It happens that biographical writing has of 
late occupied a good deal of our attention ; and 
we shall commenceour illustrations of Dr. Currie 
with an extract upon that subject, contained in 
a letter soon after the Life of Burns appeared. 

** T long (he says) to hear what you think of 
my biography. If I have softened somewhat the 
deep shade of his errors, you will not find, I trust, 
that I have compromised the interests of virtue. 
Burns is not held up for imitation, but the con- 
trary ; though I have endeavoured to do justice 
to his talents and to the better qualities of his 
heart, and to cast a veil of delicacy and of sym- 
pathy over his failings and his destiny. In this 
way I am disposed to think the cause of virtue 
is best consulted. It is thus, I would persuade 
myself, that the melancholy precepts of example 
are best inculcated on the feeling heart.” 

We so entirely concur in the right feeling of 
this passage, that we would adopt its sentiments 
as a test of biography, from T. Moore to the late 
Juvenile Library. 

The following on the Irish Union, and ad- 
dressed to an Irish member in 1800, strikes us 
very forcibly : had it had its due weight, neither 





Ireland nor Great Britain could have been as 
they are now. 

* Two countries have already been incor. 
porated with England, Wales and Scotland; 
and the effect of the union on the one and the 
other has been very different. Wales was 
united to England in the barbarous ages. Her 
own institutions, of whatever rude nature, were 
beaten down, and no others substituted. No 
means were used to instruct the people in the 
common language of the island, or to improve 
their habits in any respect. Hence the pea- 
santry of Wales are essentially different from 
the English, unfit to enter into competition 
with them, and, in fact, an inferior race. 
They are destitute in general of the first 
elements of knowledge, and, in their habits 
and turn of mind, the same in a great man 
respects (some of which I will enumerate to yen} 
as they were three hundred years ago. But I 
wish you to'inquire into their condition per- 
sonally, on your way to Liverpool, which, if you 
land at Holyhead, you may easily do; and it 
will be worth your while to devote a few days 
to the subject. During the period that Wales 
has been represented in the imperial parliament, 
not a single step has been taken for the civilisa. 
tion of the people. It happened that the Scottish 
parliament established a system for the education 
of all classes of society, particularly of the poor, 
during the days of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. The restoration of the Stuarts over. 
turned this system, as well as the present church 
establishment. Both were recovered on the 
Revolution,—at least in the year 1696. In 
consequence, both were incorporated into the 
union, though neither was formed in contem- 
plation of it. Had it not been for this circum- 
stance, can it be supposed that Scotland would 
now possess a school establishment? Never. 
The high church prejudices of the English 
hierarchy would have prevented it. Yet it is 
by this institution that the Scotch have been 
civilised—by this, in a great measure, have they 
been enabled to receive any positive advantage 
from the union. Now you see what I would 
be at. Propose, for God’s sake, some system 
of education for your poor in the first instance, 
and let it be incorporated with your union. 
You are going to incorporate your church esta- 
blishment, which will entail many curses on the 
country. For mercy’s sake, think of incorpo- 
rating some system of instruction !” 

ds it too late to reflect on this admirable ad- 
vice ? The subjoined brief passage, in a letter 
to Hector Macneill, will find an echo and asigh 
in every breast which has had its pristine as- 
pirations, its freshness and glow, its hopes and 
fancies, choked and destroyed by the necessary 
toils and business of the world. 

‘* T am happy you find Grassmere so delight- 
ful. I once possessed a cast of mind that would 
have participated, in a high degree, in your pre- 
sent enjoyments. But whether I now in 
reality possess it, I do not know; for I never 
enjoy that blessed vacuity that gives the im- 
pressions of nature fair play. I have got into 
a state which makes me fully sensible of fa- 
tigue, while yet I find énoccupation intolerable ; 
and the gleams of imagination which visit me 
are faint and fleeting, except those visitings 
which intrude on my sleep. I wish, for the 
experiment’s sake, I was with you for a few 
days at present; I should enjoy your party ex- 
tremely.” 

The following is also a beautiful feeling, 
when threatened too surely with a premature 

ve. 

“ Be assured I am not low, nor at all un- 
happy. I have not tasted the cup of life 
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unembittered ; but certainly it has come to my 
lips a grateful beverage. Ihave a home that 
is very dear to me; my domestic circle even 
improves: I have friends that are very dear to 
me—friends of whom any man might be proud. 
I enjoy these blessings under the conditions 
which attach to all human enjoyments,—under 
an impression, indeed, that the tenure is in my 
case particularly uncertain; by which, how- 
ever, their relish is not impaired, but improved. 
So much in answer to that part of your ve 
kind letter which respects myself, and by whic 
I am much affected.” 

With the following more anecdotical ex- 
tracts we must conclude ; reserving the second 
volume, which consists of correspondence and 
a reprint of some of Dr. Currie’s smaller 
pieces, for another notice. 

“ Johnny of Norfolk, alias the Rev. Dr. 
Johnson, is a creature of extraordinary simpli- 
city. He is not unlike Dalton the lecturer. 
He is, I believe,a man of great kindness and 
worth, and even of learning. We talked much 
of Cowper. The truth respecting that extraor- 
dinary genius is, that he was a lunatic of the 
melancholy kind, with occasional lucid inter- 
vals. Johnny said that Cowper firmly be- 
lieved that good and evil spirits haunted his 
couch every night, and that the influence of 
the last generally prevailed. For the last five 
years of his life a perpetual gloom hung over 
him ; he was never observed to smile. I 
asked Johnny whether he suspected the people 
about him of bad intentions (which seems to 
me the Shibboleth of insanity), and he told me 
that he very often did. ‘ For instance,’ ob- 
served he, ‘ he said there were two Johnnies ; 
one the real man, the other an evil spirit in 
his shape ; and when he came out of his room 


in the morning, he used to look me full in the 
face, inquiringly, and turn off with a look of 
benevolence or of anguish, as he thought me a 


man or a devil!’ He had dreadful stomach 
complaints, and drank immense quantities of 
tea. He was indulged in every thing, even in 
his wildest imaginations. It would have been 
better if he had been regulated in all respects. 
—The life and death of the philosophic Gibbon 
formed a singular contrast to those of this un- 
happy poet. Mrs. Holroyd describes him as a 
mau of the most correct manners, and of the 
most equal temper,—calm and rather dignified, 
and conversing with all the flow of his writings. 
He was devoted to all the comforts of life, and 
liked the elegancies and even delicacies of the 
table, but ate and drank sparingly. A few 
days before he died, he conversed on a future 
State with Mrs. Holroyd, of which he spoke as 
one having little or no hope; but professed 
that neither then, nor at any time, had he 
ever felt the horror which some express, of 
annihilation.” 
Epitaph, by Professor Smyth, on the tomb of 
Dr. Currie, at Sidmouth. 
“ The humbler virtues, which the friend endear, 

The soften’d worth, which wakes affection’s tear ; 

And all that brightens in life’s social day, 

Lost in the shades of death, may pass away. 

Fast comes the hour, when no fond heart shall know 

How lov'd was once the sacred dust below : 

Here cease the triumphs which the grave obtains,— 

The man may perish, but the sage remains. 

Freedom and Peace shall tell to many an age 

Thy warning counsels, thy prophetic page: 

Art, taught by thee, shall o’er the burning frame 

The healing freshness pour, and bless thy name: 

And Genius, proudly, while to Fame she turns, 

Shall twine thy laurels with the wreath of BURNS.” 











The Cabinet Cyclopedia, &c. Natural Phi- 
losophy. A Preliminary Discourse. By 
J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. London, 1831. 
Longman and Co. 


In our last No. we could only allude to this 
volume, and the elaborate and philosophical 
nature of its contents prevent us from doing 
much more now; for we should consider any 
insulated extracts, however striking, very i!l 
calculated to convey an adequate notion of its 
value and importance. The author has fa- 
thomed the depths of science, and is informed, 
to the very latest period, of all the discoveries 
and improvements that have been made in its 
numerous branches at home and abroad. With 
this mind he has adopted an almost axiomatic 
mode of conveying to the world the prodigious 
mass of his own intelligence; and a moment’s 
reflection will shew the reader how impossible 
it is in a brief (or even a very long review) to 
do justice to such a production. We can do 
nothing but select two or three passages from 
the condensed abundance of matter, in order to 
exhibit its style and manner — of its variety 
and worth we can communicate no idea. The 
author thus, on a broad scale, defends the study 
of natural philosophy. 

** Nothing, then, can be more unfounded 
than the objection which has been taken, in 
limine, by persons, well meaning perhaps, cer- 
tainly narrow-minded, against the study of na- 
tural philosophy, and indeed against all sci- 
ence,— that it fosters in its cultivators an 
undue and overweening self-conceit, leads them 
to doubt the immortality of the soul, and to 
scoff at revealed religion. Its natural effect, 
we may confidently assert, on every well-con- 
stituted mind, is and must be the direct con- 
trary. No doubt, the testimony of natural 
reason, on whatever exercised, must of neces- 
sity stop short of those truths which it is the 
object of revelation to make known; but, 
while it places the existence and principal 
attributes of a Deity on such grounds as to 
render doubt absurd, and atheism ridiculous, it 
unquestionably opposes no natural or necessary 
obstacle to further progress: on the contrary, 
by cherishing as a vital principle an unbounded 
spirit of inquiry, and ardency of expectation, it 
unfetters the mind from prejudices of every 
kind, and leaves it open and free to every im- 
pression of a higher nature which it is sus- 
ceptible of receiving, guarding only against 
enthusiasm and self-deception by a habit of 
strict investigation, but encouraging, rather 
than suppressing, every thing that can offer a 
prospect or a hope beyond the present obscure 
and unsatisfactory state. The character of the 
true philosopher is to hope all things not im- 
possible, and to believe all things not unrea- 
sonable. He who has seen obscurities which 
appeared impenetrable in physical and mathe- 
matical science suddenly dispelled, and the 
most barren and unpromising fields of inquiry 
converted, as if by inspiration, into rich and 
inexhaustible springs of knowledge and power 
on a simple change of our point of view, or by 
merely bringing to bear on them some prin- 
ciple which it never occurred before to try, 
will surely be the very last to acquiesce in any 
dispiriting prospects of either the present or 
future destinies of mankind; while, on the 
other hand, the boundless views of intellectual 
and moral as well as material relations which 
open on him on all hands in the course of 
these pursuits, the knowledge of the trivial 
place he occupies in the scale of creation, and 
the sense continually pressed upon him of his 
own weakness and incapacity to suspend or 





modify the slightest movement of the vast ma- 
chinery he sees in action around him, must 
effectually convince him that humility of pre- 
tension, no less than confidence of hope, is 
what best becomes his character. But while 
we thus vindicate the study of natural phi- 
losophy from a charge at one time formidable 
from the pertinacity and acrimony with which 
it was urged, and still occasionally brought 
forward to the distress and disgust of every 
well-constituted mind, we must take care that 
the testimony afforded by science to religion, 
be its extent or value what it may, shall be at 
least independent, unbiassed, and spontaneous. 
We do not here allude to such reasoners as 
would make all nature bend to their narrow 
interpretations of obscure and difficult passages 
in the sacred writings: such a course might 
well become the persecutors of Galileo and the 
other bigots of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, but can only be adopted by dreamers 
in the present age. But, without going these 
lengths, it is no uncommon thing to find per- 
sons earnestly attached to science, and anxious 
for its promotion, who yet manifest a morbid 
sensibility on points of this kind,—who exult 
and applaud when any fact starts up expla- 
natory (as they suppose) of some scriptural 
allusion, and who feel pained and disappointed 
when the general course of discovery in any 
department of science runs wide of the notions 
with which particular passages in the Bible 
may have impressed themselves. To persons 
of such a frame of mind it ought to suffice to 
remark, on the one hand, that truth can never 
be opposed to truth; and, on the other, that 
error is only to be effectually confounded by 
searching deep and tracing it to its source. 
Nevertheless, it were much to be wished that 
such persons, estimable and excellent as they 
for the most part are, before they throw the 
weight of their applause or discredit into the 
scale of scientific opinion on such grounds, 
would reflect, first, that the credit and respect. 
ability of any evidence may be destroyed by 
tampering with its honesty; and, secondly, that 
this very disposition of mind implies a lurking 
mistrust in its own principles, since the grand 
and indeed only character of truth is its capa« 
bility of enduring the test of universal experi- 
ence, and coming unchanged out of every pos- 
sible form of fair discussion.” 

The following is curious— 

*¢ The annual consumption of coal in Lon- 
don is estimated at 1,500,000 chaldrons. The 
effort of this quantity would suffice to raise a 
cubical block of marble, 2200 feet in the side, 
through a space equal to its own height, or to 
pile one such mountain upon another. The 
Monte Nuovo, near Pozzuoli, (which was 
erupted in a single night by volcanic fire,) 
might have been raised by such an effort from 
a depth of 40,000 feet, or about eight miles. 
It will be observed, that, in the above state- 
ment, the inherent power of fuel is, of neces- 
sity, greatly under-rated. It is not pretended 
by engineers that the economy of fuel is yet 
pushed to its utmost limit, or that the whole 
effective power is obtained in any application 
of fire yet devised ; so that were we to say 100 
millions instead of 70, we should probably be 
nearer the truth. The powers of wind and 
water, which we are constantly impressing into 
our service, can scarcely be called latent or 
hidden, yet it is not fully considered, in ge. 
neral, what they do effect for us. Those who 
would judge of what advantage may be taken 
of the wind, for example, even on land (not to 
speak of navigation), may turn their eyes on 
Holland. A great portion of the most valuable 
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and populous tract of this country lies much 
below the level of the sea, and is only pre- 
served from inundation by the maintenance of 
embankments. Though these suffice to keep 
out the aones influx of the ocean, they cannot 
oppose that law of nature, by which fluids, in 
seeking their level, insinuate themselves 
through the pores and subterraneous channels 
of a loose sandy soil, and keep the country in a 
constant state of infiltration from below up- 
wards. . To counteract this tendency, as well 
as to get rid of the rain water, which has no 
natural outlet, pumps worked by windmills are 
established in great numbers, on the dams and 
embankments, which pour out the water, as 
from a leaky ship, and in effect preserve the 
country from submersion, by taking advantage 
of every wind that blows. To drain the 
Haarlem lake would seem a hopeless project 
to any speculators but those who had the 
steam-engine at their command, or had learnt 
in Holland what might be accomplished by the 
constant agency of the desultory but unwearied 
powers of wind. But the Dutch engineer 
measures his surface, calculates the number of 
his pumps, and, trusting to time and his 
experience of the operation of the winds for 
the success of his undertaking, boldly forms his 
plans to lay dry the bed of an inland sea, of 
which those who stand on one shore cannot see 
the other.” 

In treating of light and colour, Mr. Herschel 
remarks— 

‘** That two lights should in any circum. 
stances combine to produce darkness, may be 
considered strange, but is literally true.” 

And leaving this as a bait to induce our less 
scientific readers to seek the explanation, we 
bid this excellent volume good bye. 








The Family Library, Vol. XVIII. Voyages, 
rc. of the Companions of Columbus. B 
Vashington Irving. 12mo. pp. 327. Lon- 
don, 1831. Murray. 
In a hasty note in our last Gazette we charac- 
terised this volume ; and we have now only to 
sustain our opinion by examples of its most 
interesting features. The period embraced is 
from the very close of the fifteenth century 
(1499) to about the first quarter of the next; 
and the chief voyagers are Alonzo de Ojeda 
(with whom Amerigo Vespucci sailed), Vicente 
Yafiez Pinzon, Diego de Nicuesa, the cele- 
brated Vasco Nuiiez, Juan Ponce de Leon the 
discoverer of Florida, and a few others. The 
adventures, the disasters, and, generally, the 
melancholy fate of these daring bucaniers and 
their companions, form a striking drama in the 
history of mankind, from which we shall ex- 
tract a few passages. The discovery of the 
Gulf of Venezuela, by Ojeda, is a curious spe- 
cimen. 
‘* Proceeding along the coast, he arrived at 
a vast deep gulf, resembling a tranquil lake ; 
entering which, he beheld on the eastern side a 
village, the construction of which struck him 
with surprise. It consisted of twenty large 
houses, shaped like bells, and built on piles 
driven into the bottom of the lake, which in 
this part was limpid, and of but little depth. 
Each house was provided with a drawbridge, 
and with canoes, by which the communication 
was carried on. From these resemblances to 
the Italian city, Ojeda gave to the bay the 
name of the Gulf of Venice ; and it is called at 
the present day Venezuela, or little Venice : 
the Indian name was Coquibacoa. When the 
inhabitants beheld the ships standing into the 
bay, looking like wonderful and unknown ap- 
paritions from the deep, they fled with terror 








to their houses, and raised the drawbridges. 
The Spaniards remained for a time gazing 
with admiration at this amphibious village, 
when a squadron of canoes entered the harbour 
from the sea. On beholding the ships they 
paused in mute amazement; and on the Spa- 
niards attempting to approach them, paddled 
swiftly to shore, and plunged into the forest. 
They soon returned with sixteen young girls, 
whom they conveyed in their canoes to the 
ships, distributing four on board of each, either 
as peace-offerings, or as tokens of amity and 
confidence. The best of understanding now 
seemed to be established; and the inhabitants 
of the village came swarming about the ships 
in their canoes, and others swimming in great 
numbers from the shores. The friendship of 
the savages, however, was all delusive. On a 
sudden, several old women at the doors of the 
houses uttered loud shrieks, tearing their hair 
in fury. It appeared to be a signal for hos- 
tility. The sixteen nymphs plunged into the 
sea and made for shore; the Indians in the 
canoes caught up their bows and discharged a 
flight of arrows; and even those who were 
swimming, brandished darts and lances, which 
they had hitherto concealed beneath the water. 
Ojeda was for a moment surprised at seeing 
war thus starting up on every side, and the 
very sea bristling with weapons. Manning his 
boats, he immediately charged amongst the 


thickest of the enemy, shattered and sunk 


several of their canoes, killed twenty Indians, 
and wounded many more, and spread such a 
panic among them, that most of the survivors 
flung themselves into the sea and swam to 
shore. Three of them were taken prisoners, 
and two of the fugitive girls, and were con- 
veyed on board of the ships, where the men 
were put in irons. One of them, however, and 
the two girls, succeeded in dexterously escaping 
the same night. Ojeda had but five men 
wounded in the affray, all of whom recovered. 
He visited the houses—but found them aban- 
doned and destitute of booty; notwithstanding 
the unprovoked hostility of the inhabitants, he 
spared the buildings, that he might not cause 
useless irritation along the coast. * * * 
“It is worthy of particular mention, that 
Ojeda, in his report of his voyage to the sove- 
reigns, informed them of his having met with 
English voyagers in the vicinity of Coquibacoa, 
and that the Spanish government attached 
such importance to his information, as to take 
measures to prevent any intrusion into those 
parts by the English. It is singular that no 
record should exist of this early and extensive 
expedition of English navigators. If it was 
undertaken in the service of the crown, some 
document might be found concerning it among 
the archives of the reign of Henry VII. The 
English had already discovered the continent 
of North America. This had been done in 
1497, by John Cabot, a Venetian, accompanied 
" his son Sebastian, who was born in Bristol. 
hey sailed under a license of Henry VIL., 
who was to have a fifth of the profits of the 
voyage. On the 24th June they discovered 
Newfoundland, and afterwards coasted the con- 
tinent quite to Florida, bringing back to Eng- 
land a valuable cargo and several of the natives. 
This was the first discovery of the mainland of 
America. The success of this expedition may 
have prompted the one which Ojeda encoun- 
tered in the neighbourhood of Coquibacoa.” 
The jealousy of the Spanish government on 
this occasion, led to the grant of much greater 
powers to Ojeda when he sailed on his second 
voyage in 1502. ‘* He was to colonise Coqui- 
bacoa, and, as a recompense, was to enjoy one 





half of the proceeds of its territory, provided 
the half did not exceed 300,000 maravedies : all 
beyond that amount was to go tothe crown. A 
principal reason, however, for granting this 
government and those privileges to Ojeda, was 
that, in his previous voyage, he had met with 
English adventurers on a voyage of discovery 
in the neighbourhood of Coquibacoa, at which 
the jealousy of the sovereigns had taken the 

. They were anxious, therefore, to esta- 
blish a resolute and fighting commander like 
Ojeda upon this outpost ; and they instructed 
him to set up the arms of Castile and Leon in 
every place he visited, as a signal of discovery 
and possession, and to put a stop to the intru- 
sions of the English.” 

Ojeda’s whole career is beyond a romance! 
Proceeding as above directed, he landed on the 
coast of Carthagena; and ‘* when the friars 
had read a pious manifesto, Ojeda made signs 
of amity to the natives, and held up glittering 
presents. They had already suffered, however, 
from the cruelties of white men, and were not 
to be won by kindness. On the contrary, they 
brandished their weapons, sounded their conchs, 
and prepared to make battle. Juan de la Cosa 
saw the rising choler of Ojeda, and knew his 
fiery impatience. He again entreated him to 
abandon -these hostile shores, and reminded 
him of the venomous weapons of the enemy. 
It was all in vain: Ojeda confided blindly in 
the protection of the Virgin. Putting up, as 
usual, a short prayer to his patroness, he drew 
his weapon, braced his buckler, and charged 
furiously upon the savages. Juan de la Cosa 
followed as heartily as if the battle had been 
of his own seeking. The Indians were soon 
routed, a number killed, and several taken 
prisoners ; on their persons were found plates 
of gold, but of an inferior quality. Flushed 
by this triumph, Ojeda took several of the pri- 
soners as guides, and pursued the flying enemy 
four leagues into the interior. He was fol- 
lowed, as usual, by his faithful lieutenant, the 
veteran La Cosa, continually remonstrating 
against his useless temerity, but hardily se- 
conding him in the most hare-brained perils. 
Having penetrated far into the forest, they 
came to a strong hold of the enemy, where a 
numerous force was ready to receive them, 
armed with clubs, lances, arrows, and bucklers. 
Ojeda led his men to the charge with the old 
Castilian war-cry, ‘Santiago!’ The savages soon 
took to flight. Eight of their bravest warriors 
threw themselves into a cabin, and plied their 
bows and arrows so vigorously, that the Spa- 
niards were kept at bay. Ojeda cried shame 
upon his followers to be daunted by eight naked 
men. Stung by this reproach, an old Castilian 
soldier rushed through a shower of arrows and 
forced the door of the cabin, but received a 
shaft through the heart, and fell dead on the 
threshhold. Ojeda, furious at the sight, ordered 
fire to be set to the combustible edifice ; in a 
moment it was in a blaze, and the eight war- 
riors perished in the flames. Seventy Indians 
were made captive and sent to the ships, and 
Ojeda, regardless of the remonstrances of Juan 
de la Cosa, continued his rash pursuit of the 
fugitives through the forest. In the dusk of 
the evening they arrived at a village called 
Yurbaco; the inhabitants of which had fled to 
the mountains with their wives and children 
and principal effects. The Spaniards, imagin- 
ing that the Indians were completely terrified 
and dispersed, now roved in quest of booty 
among the deserted houses, which stood distant 
from each other, buried among the trees. While 
they were thus scattered, troops of savages 
rushed forth, with furious yells, from all parts 
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of the forest. The Spaniards endeavoured to 
gather together and support each other, but 
every little party was surrounded by a host of 
foes. They fought with desperate bravery; but 
for once their valour and their iron armour were 
of no avail; they were overwhelmed by num- 
bers, and sank beneath war-clubs and poisoned 
arrows. Ojeda on the first alarm collected a 
few soldiers, and ensconced himself within a 
small enclosure, surrounded by palisades. Here 
he was closely besieged, and galled by flights of 
arrows. He threw himself on his knees, co- 
vered himself with his buckler, and being small 
and active, managed to protect himself from 
the deadly shower; but all his companions 
were slain by his side, some of them perishing 
in frightful agonies. At this fearful moment 
the veteran La Cosa, having heard of the peril 
of his commander, arrived, with a few follow- 
ers, to his assistance. Stationing himself at the 
gate of the palisades, the brave Biscayan kept 
the savages at bay until most of his men were 
slain, and he himself was severely wounded. 
Just then Ojeda sprang forth like a tiger into 
the midst of the enemy, dealing his blows on 
every side. La Cosa would have seconded him, 
but was crippled by his wounds. He took re- 
fuge with the remnant of his men in an Indian 
cabin ; the straw roof of which he aided them 
to throw off, lest the enemy should set it on 
fire. Here he defended himself until all his 
comrades, but one, were destroyed. The subtle 
poison of his wounds at length overpowered 
him, and he sank tothe ground. Feeling death 
at hand, he called to his only surviving com. 
panion. ‘ Brother,’ said he, ‘ since God hath 
protected thee from harm, sally forth and fly, 
and if ever thou shouldst see po ae de Ojeda, 


tell him of my fate!’ ‘Thus fell the hardy 
Juan de la Cosa, faithful and devoted to the 


very last; nor can we refrain from pausing to 
pay a passing tribute to his memory. He was 
acknowledged by his contemporaries to be one 
of the ablest of those gallant Spanish navigators 
who first explored the way to the New World. 
But it is by the honest and kindly qualities 
of his heart that his memory is most endeared 
to us; it is, above all, by that loyalty and 
friendship displayed in this his last and fatal 
expedition. Warmed by his attachment for a 
more youthful and a hot-headed adventurer, we 
see this wary veteran of the seas forgetting his 
usual prudence and the lessons of his expe- 
rience, and embarking heart and hand, purse 
and person, in the wild enterprises of his fa- 
vourite. We behold him watching over him 
as a parent, remonstrating with him as a coun- 
sellor, but fighting by him as a partisan ; fol- 
lowing him, without hesitation, into known 
and needless danger, to certain death itself, 
and shewing no other solicitude in his dying 
moments, but to be remembered by his friend.” 

Ojeda alone escaped ; and afterwards being 
joined by Nicuesa, took a terrible revenge on 
the unfortunate natives. 

“ The two governors, no longer rivals, landed 
four hundred of their men and several horses, 
and set off with all speed for the fatal village. 
They approached it in the night, and, dividing 
their forces into two parties, gave orders that 
not an Indian should be taken alive. The vil- 
lage was buried in deep sleep, but the woods 
were filled with large parrots, which, beiug 
awakened, made a prodigious clamour. The 
Indians, however, thinking the Spaniards all 
destroyed, paid no attention to these noises. 
It was not until their houses were assailed, 
and wrapped in flames, that they took the 
alarm. They rushed forth, some with arms, 
some weaponless, but were received at their 





doors by the exasperated Spaniards, and either 
slain on the spot, or driven back into the fire. 
Women fied wildly forth with children in their 
arms; but at sight of the Spaniards glittering 
in steel, and of the horses, which they supposed 
ravenous monsters, they ran back, shrieking 
with horror, into their burning habitations. 
Great was the carnage, for no quarter was 
shewn to age or sex. Many perished by the 
fire, and many by the sword. When they had 
fully glutted their vengeance, the Spaniards 
ranged about for booty. While thus employed, 
they found the body of the unfortunate Juan 
de la Cosa. It was tied to a tree, but swoln 
and discoloured in a hideous manner by the 
poison of the arrows with which he had been 
slain. This dismal spectacle had such an effect 
upon the common men, that not one would 
remain in that place during the night. Having 
sacked the village, therefore, they left it a 
smoking ruin, and returned in triumph to 
their ships.” 

But at last the bold adventurer fell into 
distress, and died at St. Domingo, his death 
serving as a wholesome comment on his life. 

“ He died so poor, that he did not leave 
money enough to provide for his interment ; 
and so broken in spirit, that, with his last 
breath, he entreated his body might be buried 
in the monastery of San Francisco, just at the 
portal, in humble expiation of his past pride, 
* that every one who entered might tread upon 
his grave.’ ” 

We must reserve a portion for our next. 








Letters and Journals of Lord Byron. 
[Second Notice: conclusion. } 

Some of Lord Byron’s letters to Mr. Murray 
are very amusing, and place his liberality, or 
rather, perhaps, his sense of justice, in a very 
favourable light ; though, in general, we think 
there are few names introduced into these pages 
(not excepting the author’s own) which are 
not deteriorated and lowered by the light in 
which they appear. Speaking of a proposed 
bargain with Galignani, he says— 

“ Recollect that I will have nothing to do 
with it, except as far as it may secure the copy- 
right to yourself. I will have no bargain but 
with the English booksellers ; and I desire no 
interest out of that country. Now, that’s fair 
and open, and a little handsomer than your 
dodging silence, to see what would come of it. 
You are an excellent fellow, mio caro Moray, 
but there is still a little leaven of Fleet Street 
about you now and then—a crumb of the old 
loaf. You have no right to act suspiciously 
with me, I for have given you no reason. I 
shall always be frank with you; as, for in- 
stance, whenever you talk with the votaries of 
Apollo arithmetically, it should be in guineas, 
not pounds—to poets, as well as physicians, 
and bidders at auctions. - ° 

“ With regard to the price, I fixed none, 
but left it to Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Shelley, and 
yourself, to arrange. Of course, they would 
do their best; and as to yourself, I know you 
would make no difficulties. But I agree with 
Mr. Kinnaird perfectly, that the concluding 
five hundred should be only conditional; and 
for my own sake, I wish it to be added, only in 
case of your selling a certain number, that 
number to be fixed by yourself. I hope this is 
fair. In every thing of this kind there must 
be risk; and till that be past, in one way or 
the other, I would not willingly add to it, par- 
ticularly in times like the present. And pray 
always recollect, that nothing could mortify me 
more—no failure on my own part—than having 
made you lose by any purchase from me. * * 
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“So you and Mr. Foscolo, &c. want me to 
undertake what you call a ‘ great work ?’—an 
epic poem, I suppose, or some such pyramid. 
I'll try no such thing—I hate tasks. And 
then ‘ seven or eight years!’ God send us all 
well this day three months, let alone years. 
If one’s years can’t be better employed than in 
sweating poesy, a man had better be a ditcher. 
And works, too !—is Childe Harold nothing ? 
You have so many ‘ divine’ poems, is it nothing 
to have written a human one? without any 
of your worn-out machinery. Why, man, [ 
could have spun the thoughts of the four cantos 
of that poem into twenty, had I wanted to 
book-make ; and its passion into as many mo- 
dern tragedies. Since you want length, you 
shall have enough of Juan—for I’ll make fifty 
cantos, 7 ud 7 

“ Now to business; ****** I say unto 
you, verily it is not so; or, as the foreigner 
said to the waiter, after asking him to bring a 
glass of water, to which the man answered, 
* I will, sir,’— * You will ! —_G—dd—n, — I 
say, you mush!’ And I will submit this to 
the decision of any person or persons, to be ap- 
pointed by both, on a fair examination of the 
circumstances of this as compared with the 
preceding publications. So, there’s for you. 
There is always some row or other previously 
to all our publications: it should seem that, on 
approximating, we can never quite get over 
the natural antipathy of author and bookseller, 
and that more particularly the ferine nature of 
the latter must break forth. * ns - 

** You offer fifteen hundred guineas for the 
new canto: I won’t take it. I ask two thou- 
sand five hundred guineas for it, which you 
will either give or not, as you think proper. 
It concludes the poem, and consists of 144 
stanzas. The notes are numerous, and chiefly 
written by Mr. Hobhouse, whose researches 
have been indefatigable, and who, I will ven- 
ture to say, has more real knowledge of Rome 
and its environs than any Englishman who has 
been there since Gibbon. By the way, to 
prevent any mistakes, I think it necessary to 
state the fact, that he, Mr. Hobhouse, has no 
interest whatever in the price or profit to be 
derived from the copyright of either poem or 
notes, directly or indirectly; so that you are 
not to suppose that it is by, for, or through 
him, that I require more for this canto than 
the preceding. No: but if Mr. Eustace was 
to have had two thousand for a poem on Edu- 
cation ; if Mr. Moore is to have three thousand 
for Lalla, &c.; if Mr. Campbell is to have 
three thousand for his prose on poetry—I don’t 
mean to disparage these gentlemen in their 
labours— but I ask the aforesaid price for 
mine. You will tell me that their productions 
are considerably Jonger: very true, and when 
they shorten them, I will lengthen mine, and 
ask less. You shall submit the MS. to Mr. 
Gifford, and any other two gentlemen to be 
named by you (Mr. Frere, or Mr. Croker, or 
whomever you please, except such fellows as 
your **s and **s), and if they pronounce 
this canto to be inferior, as a whole, to the pre- 
ceding, I will not appeal from their award, 
but burn the manuscript, and leave things as 
they are. ° * ° 

“ I once wrote from the fulness of my mind 
and the love of fame (not as an end, but as a 
means, to obtain that influence over men’s 
minds which is power in itself and in its con- 
sequences), and now from habit and from 
avarice ; so that the effect may probably be as 
different as the inspiration. I have the same 
facility, and indeed necessity, of composition, 
to avoid idleness (though idleness in a hot 
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country is a pleasure), but a much greater in- 

difference to what is to become of it, after it 

has served my immediate purpose. However, 

I should on no account like to —— but I won’t 

go on, like the Archbishop of Granada, as I 

am very sure that you dread the fate of Gil 

Blas, and with good reason. Yours, &c.” 
We select the following for their variety, as 

well as throwing much light on Lord Byron’s 

character. 

“ In writing thus to him,” says Mr. Moore, 
‘¢T had more particularly in recollection a fancy 
of this kind respecting myself, which he had, 
not long before my present visit to him at 
Venice, taken into his head. In a ludicrous, 
and now perhaps forgotten, publication of mine, 
giving an account of the adventures of an En- 
glish family in Paris, there had occurred the 
following description of the chief hero of the 
tale: 

‘ A fine, sallow, sublime sort of Werter-faced man, 
With mustachios which gave (what we read of so oft) 
The dear Corsair expression, savage, half soft,— 
As hyenas in love may be fancied to look, or 
A something between Abelard and old Blucher.’ 

On seeing this doggerel, my noble friend,— 

as I might, indeed, with a little more thought, 
have anticipated,—conceived the notion that I 
meant to throw ridicule on his whole race of 
poetic heroes; and accordingly, as I learned 
from persons then in frequent intercourse 
with him, flew out into one of his fits of half 
humorous rage against me. This he now 
confessed himself, and, in laughing over the 
circumstance with me, owned that he had even 
gone so far as, in his first moments of wrath, 
to contemplate some little retaliation for this 
perfidious hit at his heroes. ‘ But when I 
recollected,’ said he, ‘ what pleasure it would 
give the whole tribe of blockheads and Blues 
to see you and me turning out against each 
other, I gave up the idea.’ He was, indeed, 
a striking instance of what may be almost in- 
variably observed, that they who best know 
how to wield the weapon of ridicule them- 
selves, are the most alive to its power in the 
hands of others. I remember, one day,—in 
the year 1813, I think,—as we were convers- 
ing together about critics, and their influence 
on the public, ‘ For my part,’ he exclaimed, 
*I don’t care what they say of me, so they 
don’t quiz me.” * Oh, you need not fear that,’ 
—I answered, with something, perhaps, of a 
half-suppressed smile on my features, —‘ no- 
hody could quiz you.’ * You could, you vil- 
lain!’ he replied, clenching his hand at me, 
_ and looking, at the same time, with comic 
earnestness into my face. * ™ 

** On the day preceding that of my depar- 
ture from Venice, my noble host, on arriving 
from La Mira to dinner, told me, with all the 
glee of a schoolboy who had been just granted 
a holyday, that, as this wa. my last evening, 
the contessa had given him ivave to ‘make a 
night of it;’ and that accordi¢ly he would 
not only accompany me to the op?ra, but that 
we should sup together at some café (as in 
the old times) afterwards. Observing a volume 
in his gondola, with a number of pay er marks 
between the leaves, I inquired of hit. what it 
was? Only a book,’ he answerer, ‘from 
which I am trying to crib, as I do \herever 
I can; and that’s the way I get the c iaracter 
of an original poet.’ On taking it up and 
looking into it, I exclaimed, ‘Ah, .ny old 
friend, Agathon !’ * What!’ he cried archly, 
* you have been beforehand with -ae there, 
have you?’ Though in thus imput’ng to him- 
self premeditated plagiarism, he was, of course, 
but jesting, it was, I am inclined to think, his 
practice, when engaged in the composition of 








any work, to excite his vein by the perusal of 
others, on the same subject or plan, from which 
the slightest hint caught by his imagination, 
as he read, was sufficient to kindle there such 
a train of thought as, but for that spark, had 
never been awakened, and of which he himself 
soon forgot the source. In the present in- 
stance, the inspiration he sought was of no 
very elevating nature; the antispiritual doc- 
trines of the sophist in this romance being 
what chiefly, I suspect, attracted his attention 
to its pages, as not unlikely to supply him with 
fresh argument and sarcasm for those depre- 
ciating views of human nature and its destiny, 
which he was now, with all the wantonness of 
unbounded genius, enforcing in Don Juan.” 

The following is an odd expression of Byron’s 

taste. 
“I wish you good night, with a Venetian 
benediction, ‘ Benedetto te, e la terra che ti 
fara!’ * May you be blessed, and the earth 
which you will make’—is it not pretty? You 
would think it still prettier, if you had heard it, 
as I did, two hours ago, from the lips of a Ve- 
netian girl, with large black eyes, a face like 
Faustina’s, and the figure of a Juno; tall and 
energetic as a Pythoness, with eyes flashing, 
and her dark hair streaming in the moonlight, 
— one of those women who may be made any 
thing. Tam sure if I puta poniard into the 
hand of this one, she would plunge it where I 
told her,—and into me if I offended her. I 
like this kind of animal, and am sure that I 
should have preferred Medea to any woman 
that ever breathed.” 

The following are miscellaneous extracts from 
his lordship’s letters and journals. 

“Why, at the very height of desire and 
human pleasure, — worldly, social, amorous, 
ambitious, or even avaricious, — does there 
mingle a certain sense of doubt and sorrow— 
a fear of what is to come—a doubt of what is 
—a retrospect to the past, leading to a prog- 
nostication of the future ? (The best of pro- 
phets of the future is the Past.) Why is this? 
or these? I know not, except that on a pin- 
nacle we are most susceptible of giddiness, and 
that we never fear falling, except from a pre- 
cipice—the higher, the more awful, and the 
more sublime; and, therefore, I am not sure 
that Fear is not a pleasurable sensation; at 
least, Hope is; and what Hope is there with- 
out a deep leaven of Fear ? and what sensation 
is so delightful as Hope ? and, if it were not 
for Hope, where would the Future be ?—in 
hell. It is useless to say where the Present is, 


*| for most of us know ; and as for the Past, what 


predominates in memory ?—Hope baffied. Er- 
go, in all human affairs, it is Hope—Hope— 
Hope.”’ 

“ T have been thinking over, the other day, 
on the various comparisons, good or evil, which 
I have seen published of myself in different 
journals, English and foreign. This was sug- 
gested to me by accidentally turning over a 
foreign one lately,—for I have made it a rule 
latterly never to search for any thing of the 
kind, but not to avoid the perusal, if presented 
by chance. To begin, then: I have seen my- 
self compared, personally or. poetically, in Eng- 
lish, French, German (as interpreted to me), 
Italian, and Portuguese, within these nine 
years, to Rousseau, Goethe, Young, Aretine, 
Timon of Athens, Dante, Petrarch, ‘ an ala- 
baster vase, lighted up within,’ Satan, Shak- 
speare, Buonaparte, Tiberius, A/schylus, So- 
phocles, Euripides, Harlequin, the Clown, 
Sternhold and Hopkins, to the phantasma- 
goria, to Henry the Eighth, to Chenier, to Mi- 
rabeau, to young R. Dallas (the schoolboy), to 
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Michael Angelo, to Raphael, to a petit-maitre, 
to Diogenes, to Childe Harold, to Lara, to 
the count in Beppo, to Milton, to Pope, to 
Dryden, to Burns, to Savage, to Chatterton, 
to ‘ oft have I heard of thee, my Lord Biron,’ 
in Shakspeare, to Churchill the poet, to Kean 
the actor, to Alfieri, &c. &c.”’ 

Speaking of Hunt : 

** Now, do you see what you and your 
friends do by your injudicious rudeness ? — 
actually cement a sort of connexion which you 
strove to prevent, and which, had the Hunts 
prospered, would not in all eager 4 have 
continued. As it is, I will not quit them in 
their adversity, though it should cost me cha- 
racter, fame, money, and the usual et cetera. 
My original motives I already explained (in 
the letter which you thought proper to shew) : 
they are the ¢rwe ones, and I abide by them, as 
I tell you, and I told Leigh Hunt, when he 
questioned me on the subject of that letter. 
He was violently hurt, and never will for- 
give me at bottom; but I can’t help that. I 
never meant to make a parade of it; but if 
he chose to question me, I could only answer 
the plain truth: and I confess I did not see 
any thing in the letter to hurt him, unless I 
said he was ‘ a bore,’ which I don’t remember. 
Had their journal gone on well, and I could 
have aided to make it better for them, I 
should then have left them, after my safe 
pilotage off a lee shore, to make a prospe- 
rous voyage by themselves. As it is, I can’t, 
and would not if I could, leave them among 
the breakers. As to any community of feel- 
ing, thought, or opinion, between Leigh Hunt 
and me, there is little or none. We meet 
rarely, hardly ever; but I think him a good- 
principled and able man, and must do as I 
would be done by. I donot know what world he 
has lived in, but I have lived in three or four ; 
but none of them like his Keats and kangaroo 
terra incognita. Alas! poor Shelley ! how we 
would have laughed had he lived, and how we 
used to laugh now and then, at various things 
which are grave in the suburbs !” 

“ Of Hunt I see little — once a month or so, 
and then on his own business, generally. You 
may easily suppose that I know too little of 
Hampstead and his satellites to have much 
communion or community with him. My 
whole present relation to him arose from 
Shelley’s unexpected wreck. You would not 
have had me leave him in the street with his 
family, would you? and as to the other plan 
you mention, you forget how it would humiliate 
him—that his writings should be supposed to 
be dead weight! Think a moment — he is 
perhaps the vainest man on earth, at least his 
own friends say so pretty loudly; and if he 
were in other circumstances, I might be tempt- 
ed to take him down a peg; but not now,— 
it would be cruel. It is a cursed business ; 
but neither the motive nor the means rest 
upon my conscience.” 

Curious idea of constancy. 

‘ Six-and-twenty years ago Col. * * * *, then 
an ensign, being in Italy, fell in love with the 
Marchesa * ** *, and she withhim. The lady 
must be at least twenty years his senior. The 
war broke out; he returned to England, to 
serve—not his country, for that’s Ireland—but 
England, which is a different thing ; and she— 
heaven knows what she did. In the year 
1814, the first annunciation of the Definitive 
Treaty of peace (and tyranny) was developed 
to the astonished Milanese by the arrival of 
Col. ****, who, flinging himself full length 
at the feet of Madame * * * *, murmured forth, 
in half-forgotten Irish Italian, eternal vows of 
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indelible constancy. The lady screamed, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Who are you?’ The Colonel 
cried, ‘ What! don’t you know me? I am so 
and so,’ &c. &c. &e.; till, at length, the Mar- 
chesa, mounting from reminiscence to remi- 
niscence, through the lovers of the interme- 
diate twenty-five years, arrived at last at 
the recollection of her povero sub-lieutenant. 
She then said, ‘ Was there ever such virtue ?’ 
(that was her very word) and, being now a 
widow, gave him apartments in her palace, 
reinstated him in all the rights of wrong, and 
held him up to the admiring world as a mi- 
racle of incontinent fidelity, and the unshaken 
Abdiel of absence.” 

We quote the ensuing as an instance of that 
moral perversion which was the great ingre- 
dient in all Lord Byron’s faults. 

“ You have given me a screed of metaphor. 
and what not about Pulci, and manners, and 
‘going without clothes, like our Saxon ancestors.’ 
Now, the Saxons did not go without clothes ; and, 
in the next place, they are not my ancestors, 
nor yours either ; for mine were Norman, and 
yours, I take it by your name, were Gael. 
And, in the next place, I differ from you about 
the ‘refinement’ which has banished the come- 
dies of Congreve. Are not the comedies of 
Sheridan acted to the thinnest houses ? I know 
(as ex-committed) that *‘ The School for Scandal’ 
was the worst stock piece upon record. I also 
know that Congreve gave up writing because 
Mrs. Centlivre’s balderdash drove his comedies 
off. So it is not decency, but stupidity, that 
does all this ; for Sheridan is as decent a writer 
as need be, and Congreve no worse than Mrs. 
Centlivre, of whom Wilkes (the actor) said, 
‘ not only her play would be damned, but she 
too.’ He alluded to ‘ A Bold Stroke for a Wife.’ 
But last, and most to the purpose, Pulci is not 
an indecent writer —at least in his first canto, 
as you will have perceived by this time.” 

A principle which sets out so erroneously 
cannot but be false in its conclusions. It seems 
such a strange rule of action to say, ‘* Because 
others have done wrong, so will I.” Indelicacy 
was the reigning fault in the ages to which he 
alludes: such is not the case with ours. It 
is, we grant, unfair to try these our predeces- 
sors by our own rigid rules of decorum ; but 
bad must that taste be which would oppose the 
opinion of its own time, merely to recall the 
admitted errors of the past. 

We now close these pages. We cannot agree 
with their palliating sophistry ; we think much 
of their detail had better have been omitted ; 
but we must add, we know few biographical 
works so’ full of entertainment and interest. 
It is a great mental and moral study; but the 
eee drawn from it must depend on the 
reader. 








Time's Telescope for 1831. 12mo. pp. 416. 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 
OF this, the eighteenth volume of a most use- 
ful and entertaining publication, we have to 
give the same character as of its predecessors : 
its entire three parts, viz. Almanac of Re- 
markable Days, Astronomical Occurrences for 
every Month, and Naturalist’s Calendar, are 
so well compiled, or originally written, as to 
convey much instruction on these subjects, to- 
gether with many curious and amusing vari- 
eties. In the present instance, we observe 
also, with satisfaction, improvements in the 
paper, typography, and illustrations ; its ar- 
rangement, too, is changed, and probably for 
the better, as the three series already men- 
tioned may now be read together, without that 
interruption which occurred on the old plan. 





Great labour appears to have been bestowed 
on the astronomical division of the work, which 
may be recommended to the youthful astrono- 
mer, who finds so much in an ephemeris that 
is useless to him, or as yet above his compre- 
hension ; it is also a suitable companion to the 
celestial globe, and a guide to the heavens, 
when a serene sky admits of a survey from the 
lawn or observatory. 





Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library: Military 
Memoirs of Field Marshal the Duke of 
Weilington. By Capt. Moyle Sherer. Vol. I. 
London, 1831. Longman and Co. 

WE are not aware in what particulars this 
new monthly publication is likely to differ from 
others already in the field; but we can assure 
our readers that the first volume is a concise 
and spirited biography of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, from his first commission to the invasion 
of Portugal by Massena. A second volume is 
announced to complete the work. 





The London University Calendar for the Year 
1831. Pp. 264. London, J. Taylor. 
WE have here collected into one convenient 
volume all that relates to the history and 
management of the London University; such 
as, its first establishment, the course of studies 
pursued, and other matters connected with the 
institution. These are not only interesting 
to parties concerned in the design, but to the 
public at large, and especially to those who 
meditate a resort to the University for the in- 
struction of their children. The outlines of the 

lectures, &c. are full of sterling information. 





Tom Thumb ; a Burletta, &c. Pp. 34. 
T. Rodd. 
A REPUBLICATION of this mock-heroicdrama, 
with clever and whimsical designs by George 
Cruikshank. The tail-piece is a famous 
flourish. 








The Library of Entertaining Knowledge.—The 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, il- 
lustrated by Anecdotes. Vol. 11. London, 
1831. C. Knight. 

Our high opinion of the first volume descends 
to the second. The pursuit of knowledge is 
always difficult ; and it is delightful to trace 
the means and the course of those by whom the 
greatest difficulties have been overcome. It 
does honour to past generations, and acts as a 
stimulant to the living race and to futurity. 
This little volume is crammed with well-chosen 
and well-digested examples, from remote anti- 
quity to the most recent period; and embraces 
many subjects truly interesting to the reader, 
in literature, in the fine arts, in sciences, and, 
in short, in all that can improve and adorn 
civilised mankind. 








The Royal Lady’s Magazine, and Archives of 
the Court of St. James's. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Queen. No. I. W. Sams. 

WE are not the best judges of Ladies’ Maga- 

zines; but the namby-pamby and trash of the 

old Lady’s, rendered it likely that any sort of 
new Lady’s must be an improvement. The 
portrait of the King is not, however, very good ; 
and the half-dozen other ornaments, together 
with the literary contents, are so common- 
place, or in such bad taste, that we must come 
to the conclusion of the ploughboy, that these 
ladies, old and new, are much of a muchness. 

Poor drivelling work; as if female readers 

were to be treated like idiots, void of under- 

standing. The editor sets up for a snappish 
critic too—oh dear ! 





The Year-Book. By William Hone. Part I. 
January. T. Tegg. 
A VERY entertaining miscellany, with a mul- 
titude of curious matters drawn up from the 
well of antiquity, and skilfully placed in juxta- 
position with subjects of the day. It is indeed 
full of wise saws and modern instances, and 
well it plays its part among the periodicals of 
1831. It is further ornamented with clever 
wood-cuts, and is altogether highly deserving 
of public patronage. 








Waverley Novels, Vol. XX. The Abbot, Vol. I. 
Edinburgh, 1831, Cadell and Co. ; London, 
Whittaker and Co. 

A NEATLY-WRITTEN preface precedes this vo- 

lume. Less original than its predecessor, from 

having to go over the same ground, the pre- 
face to the Monastery is in reality also that of 
the Abbot. One of the notes we extract. 

“‘ All of the same clan are popularly consi- 
dered as descended from the same stock, and as 
having a right to the ancestral honour of the 
chief branch. This opinion, though sometimes 
ideal, is so strong, even at this day of innova- 
tion, that it may be observed as a national dif- 
ference between my countrymen and the Eng- 
lish. If you ask an Englishman of good birth, 
whether a person of the same name be connected 
with him, he answers, (if in dubio,) ‘ No—he 
is a mere namesake.’ Ask a similar question 
of a Scot, (I mean a Scotsman,) he replies,— 
‘ He is one of our clan; I daresay there is a 
relationship, though I do not know how distant.’ 
The Englishman thinks of discountenancing a 
species of rivalry in society; the Scotsman’s 
answer is grounded on the ancient idea of 
strengthening the clan.” 

‘The frontispiece by Chalon, and engraved by 
C. Heath, is a fine composition, though we do 
not fall in love with the countenance of Queen 
Mary. The vignette by E. Landseer, engraved 
by W. H. Watt, the dog Wolfe saving the child 
from drowning, is exquisite. 








The Children in the Wood: with Engravings 
by Thompson, Nesbit, S. Williams, Jack- 
son, Branston and Wright. Drawn on 
wood by W. Harvey. pp. 15. London. 
Jennings and Chaplin. 

THE most popular of old and popular ballads is 

here adorned in a manner worthy of its in- 

terest. We do not think the art of cutting in 
wood can go beyond the six prints which so 
happily illustrate this melancholy tale; and 
we rejoice to anticipate a series from the 
*“ Percy Relics of Ancient English Poetry,” or- 
namented in an equally beautiful and appro- 
priate style. We trust the good taste of the 
editor will induce him to abstain from facetious 
prefaces where the selections are of a pathetic 
nature, like the poor Babes in the Wood. It 
seems as if in ridicule of the finest sympathies 
of infancy and youth. 








The Sunday Library, Vol. I. Edited by Dr. 
Dibdin. Longman and Co. 
Amone the numerous libraries, family, na+ 
tional, and encyclopédiastic, that periodically 
issue from the press, for the purpose of putting 
ignorance to the rout, and filling up the void 
with useful and economical information in the 
most agreeable form that knowledge can be 
conveyed, none are specifically dedicated to the 
interests of the religious portion of the com- 
munity. This, when we take into considera- 
tion the crying necessity of every effort for the 
furtherance of the sacred cause being strenu- 
ously put forth, has hitherto been no less to be 
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wondered at than to be lamented. We are 
happy to say, a work well calculated to incul- 
cate and promote a right feeling, and provide 
much essential information on the subject of 
religion, has commenced its course, under the 
name of the Sunday Library, and the auspices 
of Dr. Dibdin. The object of the work em- 
braces the selection of extracts on the most 
important topics, from the writings of our emi- 
nent churchmen; so that, by the judicious 
arrangement of these, a plan is struck out, the 





pursuance of which cannot fail of being an| 


unerring guide, whether of personal edification 
or family instruction ;—on the one hand sup- 
plying a corrective to cant, while it furnishes 
on the other an antidote against infidelity. 





Pen Tamar ; or, the History of an Old Maid. 
By the late Mrs. H. M. Bowdler. 12mo. 
pp. 244. London, 1830. Longman and Co. 

WE cannot do better than quote part of the 

editor’s preface, by way of review. 

** There cannot, surely, be any one in the 
large circle of her acquaintance, to whom such 
a memorial of her amiable and pious mind will 
not be acceptable.” 

Few persons were more deservedly beloved 
than Mrs. Bowdler ; and we need only add, the 
present volume is full of the piety and good 
feeling that characterised her former writings. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

On Thursday, J. E. Bicheno, Esq. in the chair. 
Mr. Vigors read the usual monthly report. 
2730 persons had visited the Society’s gardens 
during the month of December ; and the avail- 
able balance on that month’s proceedings, in 
favour of the Society, amounted to 5241. 13s. 6d. 
The Ear! of Belfast, Lord Valletort, Sir Philip 
Egerton, Bart., Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bart., 
Major Carnac, Dr. Blundell, and a number 
of other individuals, were elected fellows ; 
Captains King, Franklin, and Walker, were 
severally elected corresponding members.— 
Amongst the donations to the Society were a 
variety of curious fishes. A very rare. speci- 
men, the solea pegusa of Risso, a species inha- 
biting the Mediterranean, and occasionally 
taken on the southern coast of England, was 
presented by Wm. Yarrell, Esq. and was much 
admired. Some parrots were also enumerated ; 
in the list of these, the ground parrot of Aus- 
tralia appeared to be the most peculiar. Unlike 
others of .the species with which our ornitho- 
‘logists are acquainted, this bird keeps entirely 
to the ground. After auditors were appointed, 
one of the fellows gave notice that, at the 
following meeting, he should bring forward a 
motion for the erection of a suitable museum. 
After a protracted discussion, of ne interest, 
the proposed new by-laws were ordered to be 
hung up in the Society’s meeting-room during 
the following three months. Mr. Vigors in- 
formed the meeting that the first fasciculus of 
the proceedings of the Committee of Science 
and Correspondence, attached to the Society, 
was ready for publication. : 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Srr Witi1am OvseE Ey in the chair.—Pro- 
fessor Reuvens, of Leyden, presented a copy 
of his Letters to M. Letronne upon some 
bilingual and Greek papyri, with plates in folio ; 
and M. Adelung, director of the Oriental Insti. 
tute at St. Petersburgh, presented a copy of his 
Catalogue Raisonné of Sanscrit books and MSS. 


—Cavelly Vencata Lutchmiah, a Brahmin, 
was elected a corresponding member of the 
Society. Mr. B. H. Hodgson’s translation of a 
Budhist’s confutation of the Brahmin doctrine 
of caste was read. This is a very curious tract, 
and is entitled a Disputation respecting Caste 
| by a Buddha, in the form of a series of propo- 
| sitions supposed to be put by a Saiva, and re- 
|futed by the disputant ; who draws most of his 
|arguments against the divine institution of 
caste from the Vedas and other sacred books of 
the Brahmins themselves ! 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Views in the East. From original Sketches by 
Captain Robert Elliot, R.N. With Historical 
and Descriptive IMustrations. Part V. Fisher, 
Son, and Co. 

“Bewnares,” of which it is stated that, as a 
town to which there is no ruined portion be- 
longing, it is certainly the most interesting and 
the most remarkable city of Hindoostan over 
which the English have any authority ; ‘ The 
Cave of Karli,”’ one of those magnificent exca- 
vations, the results of n superstition, for 
which India is so celebrated ; and “* E] Wuish,” 
a small harbour on the Arabian or north coast 
of the Red Sea,—embellish the fifth Part of 
Captain Elliot’s publication. They are from 
the pencils of Messrs. Boys, Cattermole, and 
Stanfield; are engraved by Messrs. Heath, 
Bishop, and Goodall; and are all exceedingly 
beautiful, especially the last. The descriptions 
of the Cave of Karli, and of the navigation of 
the Red Sea by the Arab trading vessels, are 
full of interest. 


Lancashire Illustrated, from original Drawings 
by S. Austin, J. Harwood, and G. and C. Pyne. 
With Descriptions. Parts VI. and VII. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 

TuEsE Parts complete the work, to which, in 

conjunction with ‘ Ireland Illustrated,” and 

® Devon and Cornwall Illustrated,” we have so 
frequently called the attention of our readers. 

We certainly think that the proprietors are 

justified in the assertion, that the number of its 

engravings, and the superior manner in which 

they have been executed, shew that this is a 

publication of no common character ; as well as 

in their expectation that the patronage which it 
has hitherto received will be considerably in- 
creased, now the volume is complete. 


The Duke of Wellington. Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. 

Tue illustrious commander on_ horseback, 
waving his hat as a signal, from Sir T. Law- 
rence’s grand picture, and nobly engraved by 
Bromley. It is, altogether, a splendid produc- 
tion of art, and the likeness strong, though 
treated with the President’s usual taste. 


ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 
THE third meeting of this Society was held on 
Wednesday, and was, as usual, very numer- 
ously attended by artists and lovers of art. A 
large collection of paintings, drawings, &c., 
was laid upon the tables: among them were 
several of the highest class. Mr. Griffiths, of 
Norwood (a liberal patron of British art), 
brought with him a splendid painting of Bo- 
nington’s,—one of the most exquisitely wrought 
works of this lamented artist. Many other 
members contributed extensively to the assem- 
blage : among them we have to notice a study 
for an infant Bacchus, by Rothwell,—a deli- 





cious picture; sketches of female heads and 


‘architectural. fi nts, by Mr. Parris.; about 
sixty views on the coast of Great Britain, by 
Pek Daniell, R.A. ; miniatures of Lord Dur. 
ham and his son, from the paintings of Sir 
| Thomas Lawrence, by Mr. G. R. Ward; a 
| bust of Dr. Leonard Smith, by Mr. H. Behnes 
| Burlowe ; two fine candle-light effects, by Mr. 
Clater ; some sketches from the life, and two 
highly finished portraits, by Mr. J. Wood; a 
fine drawing in water-colours of Rebecca, and 
a miniature of a child, by Miss Fanny Cor- 
baux ; five sweet drawings, from the tragedy of 
Juliet, by Mr. J. Hayter ; a portfolio of ori- 
ginal sketches from nature, particularly in the 
vicinity of Hastings, by Mr. G. Sydney Shep- 
herd ; a series of engravings (fac-similes) of 
Flaxman’s Acts of Mercy, by Mr. G. G. Lewis ; 
an exquisite fancy portrait, and a finely painted 
head, by Mr. Boxall; a picture in oils—the 
Bitter Morning,—by Mr. R. W. Buss; a port- 
folio of sketches, by Mr. Lewis. These were 
principally the contributions of members, who, 
we are glad to find, have been induced to con- 
sider the exhibition of their works at the meet- 
ings of the Society an additional inducement 
to labour. 

We understand that a similar body is 
about to be formed in the City, and that many 
of the most wealthy and influential patrons of 
art, east of Temple Bar, have already ex- 
pressed a desire to be connected with it. Its 
results may, and we have no doubt will, be 
highly beneficial. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE REBELLION IN STOCK POGIS. 


Answer to Mrs. Jones’s Letter in Hood's Comic 
Annual.* 
Padinton third Janeary 1831. 
Dr. Mrs. Jones,—I take Pin in hand to 
Scratch you a few Remarks in return for your 
kind Pestle : it however gav me a sevear Blow 
to hear of my deer Friends Roofall Sitaway- 
shun: keep up your Spirits, doe my deer Frend, 
I dout not in your next I shall hear you have 
taken to your Old Rum again down stairs and 
find the Windy-Pains in a Hole condishun— 
Yet what can you Relie on when the Country 
Gernals is filled with sheets of Flams of Steaks 
and Bairns burnt to their foundhayshones. But 
let’ you and me Mrs. J, hop that these evil 
Doors may be sicured. I have a bit of Noose 
for you—Swing is taken and Lockt up—let us 
hop then that Steps may be taken for capshining 
his Canfeedrats——Y ou enquier what our King 
and Manystirs think of Stuck Puggys I be- 
leeve they think your Magasstearall Funkshun- 
areas mite have shone more Hacktivity and 
Incision again armed Poplars and Incinders — 
but its all owing to the March of Intellx —in- 
stid of mindin there work they are always 
runnin to heer some Seedishus Ourang or other 
on the Harrastocrazy— they now call them- 
selves the Industerious Classis, formally they 
was called The Lore Ordurs. My Servint 
gal atends Love Feasts and Missinarea Meetins 
and has the impidence to tell me she has a Soal 
as valleyable as my own and actally askt if her 
minnyster mite be aloud to come and prepair 
me for Heavn ; but I told the uzzy to prepair 
herself for another place and gav her a munths 
warnin to soot herself —but about the parley- 
meant — Hurl Grey the Primer has a load on 
is Sholders wich I be he will be able to dis- 
charg an all go off quiet: He has pledgd him- 
self for to the caws for Riform an says hell 








* Original. See L. G., Review of the Comic Annual, 
No. 726. 
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Redrench evry Place where he has Grounds: 
and they all talk about Pooling Mesurs; but 
the Wetterun Bishop Sincurers and Cloaths 
borrowers show pourfull Oppisishun and per- 
plix and embrace all his Plans — Pettyshuns 
come in from all Parts for Necr ypassion, 
wich I take to be some new plan for washin 
the Blackamer wite—also for the vote by 
Ballad which Mr. Hum supports and likewis 
Mr. Oconl the Hireish mimber wich wants the 
Onion to be repeeled and caws all Hireland 
Watery eyes; but I hop sich Cryses will niver 
arive I supose youve herd Hunt is returnd 
for Prestun wherby Im sorry to heer of a in- 
cindery sittin in the ows, for he not only first 
burnt the Corn but sold it after to the pure 
Peeple—but is Blackin his good———Our new 
lord Canceller Brewem gives us Hops that he will 
put a end to all the Old Suits without making 
any New Breeches wich wrong Incisions wold 
show Shear hignoranc—but hes-no Goos !— 
Mr. Grant wants to Mancypate the Jews — 
Porkreetchers! my next Nabor Levy says 
they are a Pursycutish Race thogh they have 
Numbers of Genesis among them fit for Trusts 
on Securitys; but let who will be in or out 
somethin must be done. Winters com and the 
ole Country wants instant Releafing thoug I 
hop no Treesunable acts will be manny fisted 
be the Peeple — Nobody now cant sell nothing 
Goods hangs on hand and Malefactors are 
dropping in every line— Soverins is scars and 
Peeples ready to tear each other to peeces for 
um——We want some change——In the Nabor- 
hood of Manshister thirty thousn Wafers are 
in a state of Risibility which is no laughin 
matter, havin struck for more Wags tho’ they 
get therty shillins aWeak and are always in 
Labor !—this abolition of feelin shold be 
chekt, for if it is to go on it will most likly 
continew—— As you observe, the Rag for 
Chang is grate-—— as they say The Scullmasters 
Abroad and the Scull all in confushon — Old 
Head devices done away with and Hairy Cassles 
supplyin the place —Aspics on the Continence 
seem very embracing—tho the Trials in France 
is over the People are in Truble —I hope the 
Rising in the Low Kantrys is over—The Poles 
seem to be makin head again the Rushons in 
great Armd Bodis—bent on Deth or imprisen- 
ment to get Liberty—In short all Eurups in 
Harms; but nothins so Barberus as Civil co- 
moshins Hopin all is over with You, and 
restin asshurd Stuck Puggys is not likely to 
rise again, I conclude remaining Your sincer 
Frend and well wisher A Humpguries. 











DRAMA. 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Tuts now beautiful little theatre opened its 
doors on Monday evening last to as eager and 
zealous a crowd as we ever witnessed in the 
pit-going days of our youth, when to be 
Squeezed as flat as 3 pancake was considered as 
one of the principal delights of the evening. 
About ten minutes past seven the curtain rose, 
and Madame Vestris made her courtesy amidst 
deafening acclamations. It was some time 
before silence could be obtained, and during 
this period she appeared labouring under ex- 
cessive emotion. Order at length being 


restored, she spoke an occasional address, | | 


written by Mr. J. H. Reynolds. It is full 
of point and pleasartry, and was received 
with considerable applause. ‘ God save the 
King” followed, the solo parts being sung 
by Messrs. Spagnoletti and Hodges (pupils of 
the Royal Academy) and Madame Vestris. 
The first burletta of the evening, entitled 





Mary Queen of Scots, though new to the me- 
tropolis, has been sometime a favourite in the 
provinces, and is adapted from Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of the ‘* Abbot,”” by Mr. Calcraft, 
the manager of the Dublin theatre. Miss 
Foote sustained the character of Mary, for the 
first time. Her reception was most flattering. 
She was respectably supported by a Mr. Fre- 
dericks, in the part of George Douglas ; and a 
young lady named Langley sang a ballad with 
much sweetness and feeling. Mrs. Knight, 
late of Drury Lane, played Lady Douglas ; and 
in Catharine Seyton we recognised the pretty 
little dark-eyed Miss Pincott, from the same 
establishment. After Mary Queen of Scots, 
a new and very appropriate jeu d’esprit was 
performed, the joint production, we understand, 
of Mr. Planché and Mr. C. Dance. It is of 
the Midas genus, and founded on Mr. Colman’s 
whimsical version of the story of ‘* Pandora.” 
The curtain rises on an ‘* Olympic game at 
whist.” Jupiter holds bad cards, and is an- 
noyed by bad jokes, and breaks up the party in 
a huff. He calls for music, but Apollo is at a 
glee-club. He inquires for Bacchus ; he is in 
the chair at the Punch-bowl, and not present- 
able—Mars is at drill— Momus “ eating fire at 
Troy fair’? —Esculapius has been suddenly 
sent for to bleed king Priam — Somnus is 
‘¢ yawning o’er the last new play”— and Juno 
is in the laundry; “ ’tis washing day !” Mer- 
cury is eventually sent on a message to Vudean, 
respecting “ the lady” ordered by Jupiter, and 
returns with an answer from the ‘lame old 
tinker,” promising his speedy appearance 
with his work. Bacchus is now brought home 
by Pan and Silenus, “so drunk he cannot 
sit his barrel, without being held there.” 
Momus enters to the laughing chorus from 
Der Freyschiitz ; and Apollo also making his 
appearance, Jupiter prepares for frolic, when 
his thoughts are recalled to business by the 
ascent of Vulcan with his ‘‘lass of mettle :’’ 
she is pronounced a chef d’euvre, and Vulcan 
tenders ‘* his little bill.” The deities then 
proceed to bestow their various presents on the 
stranger. Love animates and music instructs 
her; and health, wealth, lasting charms, and 
endless mirth, are promised, in appropriate 
airs, by their respective divinities. Jupiter 
then names her Pandora, and. presents her 
with the famous and fatal-box. She is about to 
descend to earth in the care of Mercury, when 
Juno enters in a rage, and, after a laughable 
altercation with the king of gods and men, 
bestows on Pandora ‘** woman’s dear passion, 
curiosity.”” The gods go to dinner, and Mer- 
cury and Pandora seek the abode of Prometheus. 
A Swiss milk-boy—‘* a great anachronism,” 
according to the bill, meets with them, and is 
told by Mercury that the lady is a star who is 
thither flown, 
«« To light a little system of her own— 
Feeling her way, twinkling ’midst hope and doubt: 
Who would be the man to put her out ?” 
The gallant milk-boy declares he would not, 
and assures them that he bears 
«« The milk of human kindness.” 

These sallies were received with shouts by the 
audience. The rest is soon told. Prometheus 
receives the lady with delight, but his ardour is 
a little damped by the discovery that she has no 
uggage except a little box. He leaves her for a 
moment, and, mastered by her curiosity, Pan- 
dora lifts the fatallid. ‘* Envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness,” issue from the box, 
amidst discordant crashes. Prometheus enters 
in dismay ; and the vengeful Thunderer appear- 
ing, condemns Pandora to die an old maid, 
and inflicts on Prometheus “‘ a liver complaint,” 





in the classical form of a hungry vulture. 
Wisdom, however, prompts Pandora again to 
examine the box: Hope is discovered at the 
bottom; she advances, leaning on her anchor, 
and, after propitiating Jove, intercedes with 
the audience for “ Prometheus and little Pan- 
dora.” We need scarcely add that her inter- 
cession is effectual. Madame Vestris’s deli- 
cious voice is heard to great advantage in this 
little theatre, and she enacted the part of Pan- 
dora with all her accustomed grace and spirit. 
Her gradual animation in the first scene is 
admirably expressed. Mr. Cooper, as Prome- 
theus ; Mr. T. Knight, as Jupiter ; Mr. New- 
combe, as Mercury; and Mr. Beckwith, as 
the Swiss Boy—exhibited considerable humour. 
Madame V. was called for at the conclusion, and 
announced the Olympic Revels for repetition 
every evening. We have no doubt of its running 
the whole season. The performances concluded 
with the Little Jockey, alias Youth, Love, and 
Folly ; and Clarissa Harlowe, alias the Old 
Maid. One piece too much perhaps : but, as 
Miss Foote played in one, and Mrs. Glover 
in the other, we could scarcely make up our 
minds to spare either. 


THEATRES AND THEATRICAL PROPERTY. 
As we are probably on the eve of 4 decision on 
the question of theatrical patents, or monopoly, 
which will put the stage upon a new, and we 
trust a better footing, it may not be amiss to 
throw our contribution into the general data, 
though we have for years, upon insulated points, 
said all that we can say on the question, and 
especially in our No. 569, Dec. 15, 1827, pointed 
~ what we deemed a remedy for the evils most 

elt. 

The drama is far gone in a decline, and 
neither authors nor actors can cure it. 

The large patent theatres have been mere 
wild or sordid speculations, and withal unpro- 
fitable, since we remember them. 

The minor theatres have, accordingly, been 
gradually creeping on. Some have been pro- 
sperous, and others have been bankrupt, simply 
because they deserved. no other fate, either 
from the principle on which they went, or the 
management by which they tried to gull the 
town. 

The competition, as carried on, has been 
disgraceful, as well as ruinous, to all parties ; 
and has utterly prevented excellence in any 
branch of the drama. 

What we recommended was, to limit different 
houses to different species of entertainments,— 
tragedy, comedy, and farce here ; opera there ; 
spectacle, melodrame, or vaudeville, at other 
places. Then should we see good companies for 
all, instead of mixed companies fit to execute 
nothing perfectly. 

But we are not now going again into the 
general question, which would lead us into the 
folly of the present licensing system : we would 
rather put in our word on the specific matter 
to be immediately decided, and on which the 
fate of English opera depends. London is the 
only capital in Europe which does not me an 
opera in the native language; and that which 
has the foremost privileges every where else, 
is with us the least favoured of the drama. 
Surely, Mr. Arnold, who has done so much for 
the improvement of our national music, ought 
to have every encouragement to pursue his 
laudable course,—such as length of season, 
and at times when the town is full—facilities 
for rebuilding his theatre, and a convenient site ; 
in short, the most liberal patronage of every 
kind. We trust he will have all this: we are 
sure his efforts have deserved it. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





The Jeu @’ Esprit. Published by E. Wallis. 


A NEw game, and a nice amusing trifle for the 
holydays. It possesses the merit of being 
simple and easy for young folks; and is, be- 
sides, quite a novel way of introducing them 
to an acquaintance with the best authors, 
whose pictures, and quotations from their 
works, form the playing cards. The game 
ends rather abruptly, and depends on chance ; 
still, we would recommend it especially to fa- 
mily, and youthful circles. It is the inven- 
tion of a very active-minded individual, Mr. 
F. W. N. Bayley; to whom we are indebted 
for the game of * York and Lancaster ;” for a 
great deal of pleasing lyrical composition ; and 
for a clever work on the West Indies. 

But apropos of the Jeu d’Esprit. In unison 
with its name, and to try its merits in another 
way, we asked a remarkably ingenious child, 
the other night, what he thought of some of 
the pictured authors. The following was part 
of our colloquy, and if mamma’s pet does not 
turn out a punster, then have we no skill in 
phrenology. 

Q. What do you think of Swift? A. That he must 
have run better than any body else! Of Young? That 
he was like « procrastination.” How do you mean? ‘* The 
Thief of Time!” (This is the apposite quotation on his 
ward.) Of Congreve? A. A rocket! better than 

To wield the sword, to hurl the pointed spear, 

To stop or turn the steed in wild career. 
Of Spenser? That he could not bea Turncoat. Of Ra- 
leigh? I don’t know. Of Cowley? He should have been 
a pastoral poet. Of Steele? That he was, nevertheless, 
no Plagiarist. Of Milton? That he was not a mute in- 
glorious Milton—oyster. Of Bacon? That he is one of 
the have-beans. 


We could stand it no longer; and giving the 
precocious brat a cuff, we dismissed fim to his 
admiring mamma. 





The Game of the History of France, from 
Pharamond to the Accession of Louis Phi- 
lippe I. London. E. Wallis. 

Tuts is one of the ingenious and pleasing 
devices by which historical knowledge is in- 
fused into the young, by means of an apparent 
(and indeed real) amusement,—a pack of cards 
and set of counters so constructed as to afford 
the players a fair insight into French history, 
and at the same time exercise their memory 
and faculties We recommend the game 
heartily. 





VARIETIES. 


Danish Army.—The military education of 
the soldiers and subalterns of the Danish army 


‘has long been carefully attended to; but there 


has been no school for instruction in the higher 
branches of military knowledge. That want 
has been recently supplied by the establishment 
of a school at Copenhagen, founded and sup. 
ported by the king; the pupils of which are to 
go through various courses, the duration of 
which is fixed at four years. 

Paris.— Politics usurp almost the entire at- 
mosphere of Paris, and we read fifty journals 
without acquiring one paragraph of himaey or 
scientific intelligence. We observe with satis. 
faction, however, that these amenities are not 
altogether abandoned. M. Cuvier and Le Duc 
de Luynes have just been elected honorary 
members of L’Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres. At the meeting of the Aca- 
démie des Sciences, of the 15th November (the 
latest reported) the principal paper read was 
one by M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, on some parts 
of the organisation of kangaroos and other ani- 
mals which have bags or purses. 

Berlin.—Mila’s recent account of the origin, 
progress, and actual state of the Prussian capi- 





tal, corrects a common error as to its founda- 
tion ; and s it, not to the year 1160, but 
to the interval between the 1202 and 
1220, when Albert the Second held sway. The 
same work mentions that in 1640 the popula- 
tion of Berlin did not much exceed 6000 souls ; 
in 1688, they amounted to 20,000 ; and at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, to 30,000. 
In 1687, the king’s library had already accu- 
mulated 1618 MSS., and 20,600 volumes ; but 
in 1827 the collection had grown to 4611 MSS. 
and 250,000 printed books. Adverting again 
to the population, we add, that in 1713 it had 
risen to 50,000 souls; in 1741, to 90,000; in 
1773, to 133,580 ; in 1797, to 183,960 ; and in 
1827, to 220,277, who were housed under 
13,511 roofs. 

New Telegraph.—It is proposed to establish 
in France public telegraphs, for the conveyance, 
throughout the kingdom, of communications 
between merchants and other persons. A new 
telegraph, consisting of four lamps, and of 
course capable of worked day and night, 
has lately been invented for the purpose. By 
a recent experiment, it appears, that in ordi- 
nary weather, this telegraph can communicate 
between three and four signals a minute ; that 
is to say, above two hundred an hour. Two 
hundred signals comprehend above five hun- 
dred words. It is practicable, therefore, to 
forward, in an hour, at least ten communica- 
tions, each of twelve or fifteen words; a num- 
ber sufficient for important intelligence, when 
brevity is indispensable. 

Naples.—By a recent census, published un- 
der the direction of the Abbé Petroni, it ap- 
pears, that in a population of 5,456,664 persons, 
which is that of the kingdom of Naples, there 
are 37 above a hundred years of age, 93 pre- 
lates, 27,912 priests, 8455 monks, and 8185 
nuns. It also appears, that the city of Naples 
contains 349,190 inhabitants, 3 cardinals, 1 
archbishop, 8 bishops, 1751 priests, 610 monks, 
827 nuns, 18,100 state-pensioners, 9450 persons 
in public offices, and 114,519 workmen: 1627 
persons are employed im the business of edu- 
cation, from the academicians down to the 
masters of schools for infants. 

Tehuantepec. The 87th No. of the Bulletin 
de la Société de Gé ie, of Paris, contains 
an important article in the shape of a recon- 
noissance of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, made 
by the engineer-general of brigade, D. Juan 
Orbegoro, in conformity with the orders of the 
Mexican government. The result is, however, 


by no means favourable as to the practicability, | of, perhaps, 


so frequently discussed, of forming a navigable 
canal for the passage of vessels from the one 
sea to the other. 

Longevity.—Russia is the country for won- 
derful longevity. In the year 1827, there died 
in Russia 947 persons above a hundred years 
old, 202 above 110, 98 above 115, 52 above 
120, 21 above 125, and 1 above 135 ! 

The Creation of the World.—The Russian 
Almanac counts 7338 years since the creation 
of the world. 

Saw-Milis. — There are in St. Petersburg 
three saw-mills worked by steam; two belong- 
ing to individuals, and one to government. In 
the course of the year 1829, these mills turned 
out 456,326 planks of various kinds. 

Prussian Periodical Literature. —In the 
seven provinces of which Prussia is composed, 
there are published no fewer than 262 periodical 
works. f these 27 are political gazettes, 60 
scientific journals, 55 advertising sheets, 100 
purely literary, 10 devoted to religion and 
ethics, 3 legislative, 3 journals of the arts, and 
4 agricultural and technological. 








Extraordinary Productiveness.--In the month 
of September, there were sown, in a garden 
near Silberberg, in Silesia, 287 grains of wheat. 
At the ensuing harvest they actually produced 
117,644 grains, fully and perfectly matured ! 
There were two ears, amongst the rest, one of 
which contained 1055, and the other 1077 per- 
fect grains. The longest halm measured six 
feet two inches in length, inclusive of the ear, 
and some of the leaves were two feet and more 
in length. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
(Literary Gaxette Weekly Advertisement, No. II. Jan. 8.) 


A Description of a Patent Metallic Lining and Dam 
for Chimneys, for the purpose of rendering them Fire- 
proof, and also superseding the practice of em loying 
Climbing-boys.—The Shamrock, a Collection of t t 
Irish Songs, Serious and Comic, man them never 
before in any volume, edited by Mr. Weekes, of Drury 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. Currie’s Memoirs, by W. W. Currie, 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 8s. bds.—Annual Biography and Obit for 1831, 
8vo. 15s. bds.—Matthew on Naval Timber and Arboricul- 
ture, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Parsey on Miniature Painting, 12mo. 
7s. 6d. bds.—Killarney Poor Scholar, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd. 
—Picture Exhibition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd.— Juvenile 
Rambles through the Paths of Nature, 18mo. 2s. hf.-bd. 
—Grant’s Beauties of Modern Poetry, fcp. 7s. 6d. cloth; 
or 9s. in silk.—Wilson’s Divine Authority of the Lord’s 
Day, 12mo, 2s. 6d. sewed.—Tom Thumb, with Cruik- 
shank’s designs, 12mo. 1s. 6d. sewed.— Bennett's Practice 
in the Master’s Office in Chancery, 8vo. 13s. bds.—Sur- 
tee’s Horseman’s Manual and Law of Warrantry, 12mo. 
5s. bds. — Simson’s Manual of Religious Instruction, 
18mo. 5s. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1831. 


December. Thermometer. er. 
Thursday-- 30 | From 20. to 42. | 29.52 — 29.22 
Friday ---+ 31 — 36. — 46. | 29.14 — 29.56 

January. 

Saturday-- 1 — 25. — 38. | 29.67 — 29.80 
Sunday---- 2 — 0. — 41. | 29.76 — 29.79 
Monday -- 3 — 30. — 38 | 29.83 Stationary 
Tuesday -- 4 | —— 28. — 39. | 29.77 — 29.78 
Wednesday 5 —= 35. — 42 | 29.77 — 29.96 


Wind variable, S.E. prevailing. 
Except the Ist and 2d, cloudy; a little rain, at times, 
on the 30th and 31st. 
Rain fallen since the 22d, «5 of an inch. 
Cuarves H. ADAMS. 
Latitude-.---- 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---» 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Parry Parry will not do for us. Album verses rarely, if 
ever, mend by publication. : 

The individual who calls upon us to review a ‘ His- 
tory,” must send it. We have long found out, that what 
was not worth sending to a Journal like ours, was not 
worth ; and we have many interesting works be- 
fore us, to which we can barely do justice. 

Our “* Friend” N. does not seem to be aware that the 
mere notice of a book in three or four lines, is the result 
> » more hours’, and sometimes days’, considera- 
tion. The publications most eligible for extract are not 
(it may be) those which require our greatest attention ;— 
on the contrary, we often ex much of comparison 
and research on a subject which only occupies a few 
lines; while on ati ve, temporary, and, from their 
character, popular works, we can afford to be ag I ex- 
planatory at a very small 2 ma of thought. We hope, 
therefore, not to be jud y quantity, but by oa. 

We are again ob! to postpone our note on Mr. 
James's letter. 

We are sorry that we have not space to devote to the 
controversy which Mr. T. Price’s second Jetter must pro- 
voke. We insert his opinion, that no physiologist will be 
able to adduce the slightest authority, either ancient of 
modern, in support of the principle that a dark complex- 
ion is a decisive mark of Celtic origin; but, on the con- 
trary, that the whole can be proved to be nothing else 
than an utter fallacy, founded upon mere gratuitous 


on. 

The plan of Swing-Town, which our respectable cor- 
respondent wishes us to engrave, is really such a stretch 
of philanthropy, that we could hardly help laughing at 
the idea. ‘To choose a beautiful, or oe ge and fertile 
country, the finest part of New Holland, and to build 
and furnish neatly pretty little cottages for the reception 
of individuals convicted of machine-breaking and incen- 

m, together with their families,—seems to us to be 
rather a provocative to crime. And the expense of tran- 
sport, &c. &c. &c. would be enormous. ; 

Erratum.—lIn the poetry, ‘*‘ Tempus fugit, et tempus 
non fugit,” a fortnight ago, the lines Tempus i¢ and 

non fugit, through the of the writer, 
and owing to inadvertence on our part, were . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS,, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
LATE GLOBES. — The Inventor begs 


leave to draw = attention of those ——— in teaching, 
pt these Globes, as 








very s' aie advantages ; 
pe oy fame their Globular renee amore correct idea of the relative 
situation of countries, &c. is to be attained, — = possible from 
a plane surface. The Parallels and M 


12s. oP ORG! 

HE MUSICAL ORGET ME NOT 
for 1831. The Music composed by J. Addison, ra . 
Bishop, John Barnett, T. Haynes Bayly, T. Cooke, J. B. Cra- 
mer, C. E. Horn, Henri Herz, J. N. Hummel, G. Linley, J. 
Moschelles, John Parry, G. Herbert Rodwell, E. Solis, T. Vaien- 
tine, &c. &c. &c. The Poetry by T. Haynes my sh a Mit- 
ford, Miss Pardoe, J. R. Planché, R. Ryan, Mrs. C. Baron Wil- 
son, &c. &c. &c. The Embellishments by L. Haghe »G. “Childs, 

Sharpe, = &e. 

R. pean 96, Strand. 





drawn. The surface is precisely similar to arog pe is nn | 
on,with the common slate-penc: 
Price, 10 ese diameter, 1. 1s.; 12 inches, 1/. 10s. 
eat Mahogany Stands. 
Sold Pe "C. Smith and Son, 178) — 





and In paras ata Glo 


New 
PAIR of TWELVE INCH GLOBES, 
admirably adapted for Schools and Private Reabaistlins, 
The Terrestrial is drawn from the most recent authorities, and 
contains the whole of the ries and i to the 
present time. The Celestial is laid down from the catalogues of 
the most celebrated Astronomers. Price, mounted on Mahogany 
Stands, 4/.; or, to stand chair high, with Compasses, 6/. 10s. 
A Pair phe yg yo eas Globes, containing all the latest Geo- 
A rice, in Black 
Frames, 8 Gaines or, on Library Stands, with Compasses, 


* Sold by C. Smith and Son, 172, Strand. 
#* Globes exchanged and lent on hire. Several pair of 
Second head Globes at a considerable reduction. 











HE COURT JOURNAL enlarged, 


without Increase of Price. 

The great and increasing success of the Court Journal has in- 
duced the Proprietor to spare no expense in meeting the many 
new claims which the existence of the New Court has put forth 
on the space and attention of the Journal. Accordingly, new 
arrangements have been made, by which, in the first place, the 
reader will gain two entire pages of additional original matter in 
each Number; and, in the second place, new and exclusive 
sources of information have been opened and secured in con- 
nexion with Court and Fashionable Li Life; and new and sure 
means have been adopted for obtaining early political informa- 
bse =p kind and character inaccessible to any other weekly 

ourna’ 

N.B. The first Number for 1831 contains, among other articles 
of peculiar interest, a Second Part of the Garland of Beauty,—a 
paper which, in the publication of the First Part, excited so 
much attention, as to call for the - aaa three several times 
—_ a wien ee a 

mong the distinguished Names who figure in this ingenious 
petacte are—Her Majesty —The Pri aca ogee and 
ieven—The Duchesses of Gordon and Canizzarro—Marchion- 
esses of Sligo, Ormonde, Salisbury, Westmeath, Hertford—Coun- 
tesses of Chesterfield, Jermyn, rrol, Sheffield, Kinnoul, Clan- 
William, Wilton, Cork, se pag Denbigh, Normanton, Dart- 
mouth, Claremont — Ladies Sidney, ‘ullamore, Kilderbee, 
Foley, Ruthven, Combermere, Poulet, C. Lowther, E. 
Ashley, C. Nugent, Somerset, F. Newnanhy. Walsh, cig) 
H. Waliscourt, Brougham, Satan Willoughby—Mrs. Lit- 
tleton, Peel, Petre, Goulbourne, Throgmorton, Blackwood, Lock, 
a Lane, Stanley, Parnther, Byng, Dundas—Misses De 
yoga Bagot, Meade, Cadogan, Edwardes, Feilding, Burdett, 


“on Court Journal is published every Saturday Morning, and 
Sent by the ——. free of postage, to all parts J, the + Frome 
fice 19, Catherine e Street, Str: rand. 


enlarged for January, 1831, price 3s. 6d. ountiie- 

1. Reveries of Miles Minden and his Fliends, No. I.—2. Some 
Remarks on the Ships of the Ancients—3. The New Year; a 
Naval Allegory—4. Newcome’s Journey to Head Quarters near 
Burgos—5. The Young Soldier’s Farewell—6. Journ! of the Sur- 
veying ‘Expedition, composed of his Majesty’s Ships es = 

7. Flemish Heroics, or the D Day bef 

the Entry of the Dutch ‘Troops into Brussels—8. Letters irom 
Gibraltar, Ads VII.—9. A Recollection of = Oid School, bya 
of Modern Shipping— 

11. The Lost Mule—ig. "a Whee Squall off the C ak = 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
For Schools and Young Persons.—Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
NTRODUCTIONS to the STUDY of the 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS, for the Use of Young Per- 
sons at School “ College. 
By ENRY. NELSON COLERIDGE. 

“Mr. Celestine has done himself infinite credit by this little 
volume, which oe striking proofs of judgment, learning, 
and good taste. It is designed for the use of young persons at 
school or college, though, in truth, it may be used with advantage 
by persons of all ages. The present volume is only the first ofa 
series intended to be put forth from time to time-"—Sun. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








6d. bound and lette: 
HE HISTORICAL MISCELLANY. 
y W. C. TAYLOR, A.M. 
“ This is an eaitinne volume for the youthful student, in- 
tended as a Supplement to Pinnock’s Grecian, Roman, and En- 
glish Histories. The first half of the volume is ied with 


In 8vo0. rs 14s. cloth boards, 


TREATISE on FEVER. 
By SOUTHWOOD SMITH, M.D. 
Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 

« This Treatise on Fever stands, without competition, at ad 
head of all that has — written on this abstruse disease.” 
Westminster . 

«* There is no man ¥ actual reste: a should not possess 
wore of Dr. Smith’s work.”—Lond. . and Surg. Journal, 

‘eb 

“The general reader will find it perfectly intelligible, and of 
great practical utility.”—Monthly Repository, March. 

Wi ith a mind so trained to accurate observation and logical 
deduction, “Dr. Smith's deli are peculiarly valuable.”— 
Modico-Chirurgicel Review, Ma 

if the morbid wens dheomay 4 has given a most masterly 
description.”—London Medical and Physical Journal, March. 

« The aathor merits the reward of a double service, by arriv- 
ing at important truth amid much popular error, and by laying 
this truth before the world in a diction, and with a demonstra- 
tion, which most powerfully recommend it to the judgment.”— 
Westminster Review, A 

« The work just ana! lysed. is the best which we have ever pe. 
rused on the subject of fever, and in our conscience we believe it 
the best that ever flowed from the ss of physician in any age or 
country.”—Medico-Chirurgical Re’ April. 








Crown 8vo, 12s. bound in canvass, 
[THE ANNALS of MY VILLAGE; being 


a Calendar of Nature for every Month in the Year. 
By the Author of as : Select Female yaaa 


Printed ‘oe J. Hatchard a —~ 187, Piccadilly. 











the primeval! and classical aor in which the author has par- 
wo gpd directed | bis ion to those of history on 

i h 1 deficient, although directly 
illustrative of the peed course of study. Among these topics 
may be instanced, the'Histories of the Persians and Carthageni- 
ans, the antagonists and rivals of Greece and Rome. In the 
modern division especial attention is paid to the Feudal System 
and the Crusades, and afterwards to the English empire in India, 
and British commerce in general. Then follows a series of Bri- 
tish biography; and, in conclusion, a view of the British consti- 
tution. Prefixed to "the volume is a union map, exhibiting, in 
one sheet, the ancient divisions of the world in red, and the mo- 
dern in black—an ingenious and very useful plan.” —Gentleman’s 


Magaxzine. 
‘Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
By the same Author, 
History of France and Normandy, from the 


Accession of Clovis to the Battle of Waterloo. 12mo. 6s. bound 
and lettered. 


: May be had, gratis, 
Whittaker and Co.’s New School Catalogue. 


Mr. Hone'’s New Periodical Work. 
With Engravings, Part I. price 1s. and No. I. Price 3d. 
HE YEAR-BOOK. 
WILLIAM HONE. 
An entirely new Ty lieution, in Monthly Parts and Weekly 
— 3 on the plan, and in the manner, of the ‘‘ Every-Day 





¢, 1 








«« Many things for use, several thi worth thinking over, 
various articles of much amusement, and nothing that I have 
brought together before.""—See Preface to Part I. 
Printed for Thomas Tegg, 72, Cheapside; and sold by all 
Deals lers in p Beaks, 


HE RICK. eaten 3 -- Tale for the 
Present Times. 
« ¢ The Rick-Burners’ ought to be liberally distributed among 
the poorer classes in every shed and cottage in the kingdom, by 
those who are able and wish well to their country. e trast 
clergymen, magistrates, landlords, and the wealthy generally, 
will look at this little work, and spread it where te a bring 
forth salutary fruits.” —Litera: eons Nov. 20th, 1 
don: Hurst, Chance, and ; Cowtan and Co. ee 3 
and -= by all Booksellers i in the Kingdom. 





an Officer on board a British Frigate—i3. Bayonne revisited, 
an Officer of the British Genstoae. On correcting the ted by 
in the Day’s Work, by Lieutenant Raper, R.N.—15. Some 
qnenghts on the General Principles of Field Manceuvres—i6. 
Condor Shooting in Peru, addressed to Christopher North, Esq. 
—I7. Elegy, by a Half. Rey Officer—18. Critical Adventure of 
Lord Dorchester in the War of 1775—19. War Game of Prussia— 
20. Poland as it is; by a Polish Nobleman—2l. Bi hical 

Memoirs of Captain the Hon. Sir Robert 8: meee RN B.C. 
22. Circular System of Fortification—23. story of the Polk 
Legions under Buonaparte—24. On Outpost Daties and Patrolling 
pondence, in which will be found a consider- 
able increase to the usual number of Letters on a great variety of 
bay ceemetes aes ‘tnd Naval of the United Service— 

s ‘olio an v 

Courts Marta, Myer paced mn _~ and Military Miscellany, 
c+, Distribution of the Entire J pnd on the Ist “tdtoeee » 1831 
Abstract of Varilamentary Debe re Army on the let of January, 103, 
re Tabular View of the Privy Pensions, &c. of the Officers of the 
itish — Births, Marriages, and Deaths, Notices to Corre- 


spond 
—~ and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








MUSIC. 
sw VOCAL MUSIC—the Words 


ted, by ego of Mr. Murra: bad " 

Life of Lord's Byron”_ahe Music composed by Nien R. Ban 

Dr. John Clarke, Charles E- Horn, and G, Kialinek. : 
sd, s.d. 

[> Ab enh iy 5 = My Sist 

Friendship is — . Those fla atom Teed ae Sister 20 


20 
ae of Annesley.. bee 3 °| W We'll a more a Roving 2 0 
Bene ice ibs bess 16 Satake 


Sacred Songs. 
Forget this World...,..... 20 | Father of Light!.......... 20 
Published by J, Power, 34, Strand. 





6s. the Seventeenth Number of 
HE BRITISH CRITIC—QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW—and ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD. 
Contents: Scripture Revelations eae be Fature a 
Dr. Burton’s ig 
ence of the English U iti Burckhardt’s Notes on the 
Bedouins and Wahabyss ; and Arabic Proverbs—Miller’s Saruene 
—Coleridge’s Introduction to the Greek Classic Poets— Bishop 
Sandford’s Diary and Correspondence—Lyell’s Principles of Geo- 
logy—Bishop of London’s Charge— Reasons for seceding from the 
Dissenters—H ours of Devotion—State = — Dioceses in England 
and Wales—Proceedings of the Universi 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivin; aa “St ge Churchyard ; 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 











and elegant Monthly Periodicals. 
HE POCKET ALBUM and LITERARY 
SCRAP-BOOK; containing a variety of Articles by 
talented living Writers, and em! ed with a Portrait of Lord 
rougham, engraved on steel, from a Likeness taken expressly 
for this Work; and Three other Engravings, price 6d. 
wate Parisian Gem of Fashion; with Four 
red Prints of Paris Costames—An Original Letter from 
oy on the er ye Fashions in that City—and vari- 
ous other Articles, pri 
The Lad "s Pocket Magazine ; embellished 
witha es —_ on steel of the Tame Robin, from a 
Design by H. 8: oy a Roman and Two coloured 
Plates of London ahionabl le Costumes, price 6d. 
To Country Booksellers.—That every person have an oppor- 
tunity of “tid ting the merits of these Publications, the Trade 


are informed that they may order the Numbers for the present | | 


saree gpoes! and at any period during the Year return whatever may 
— 

hew-| ‘beasts and ge es may be a on application by 
a. post-paid, or yr y London C it, to the 
Publisher, J. Robins, Bride Coust, Bridge Street, London. 


In foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 
ONGS of the AFFECTIONS; with 
other Poems. 
By FELICIA HEMANS. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. Records of Woman; with other Poems. 
The 3d edition, foolscap 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
2. The Forest Sanctuary ; with other Poems. 
2d edition, with mag foolscap 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, 1 Lon 


CHBEAP MODERN BOOKS. The 


Nobility and Gentry are wo ey! ates that they 
can be supplied with all the modern Novels and Romances, Voy- 
ages and Travels, 60 per cent, and in many instances 7 per cent, 
below the published price, at Smith 6 ?P 
eg y; all d perfect, and in good con- 

iti 
The Catalogue for 1831 will be delivered on Monday, containing 
— bm of the most esteemed Authors, in all amounting to 
roductions. 
NBA A Discount of 10 per cent on all the New Publications. 











ak amily Library. 


O. XVIII. of the Sything LIBRARY . 
being the Voyages and Ad 
of Columbus. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Forming a Sequel to the Life of Columbus. 

No. XVI. Letters on __ Demonology and 
Witchcraft. By Sir Walter Scott, Ba 

And No. VIII. the Court and Camp of 
Buonaparte, with a Portrait of Talleyrand. 

o. XVII. contains the Life of Bruce the 
Abyssinian Traveller. By Major Head, Author of Rough Notes 
of some Rapid Journies across the Pampas and among the Andes, 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Printed uniformly wie Me rs. Markham’ . » Histories tories of of England 
France, 2 vo! 
A SHORT “HISTORY ‘of SPAIN, for 
Young Donen. 
y MARIA CALLOTT. 
Which Wood Engravings. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Logan's Highlands and 1 Highlanders. 
In 2 vols. yw mers A .~ price 30s.; royal 8vo, price &. 2s. 
permission, to His Majesty, 

(THE "SCOTTISH GAEL; or, Celtic 

Manners as preserved among the Hi, landers. Being 
an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Inhabitants, Anti- 
quities, and National Peculiarities of Scotland; more particu- 
larly of the Northern, or Gaélic ts of the Country, where the 
singular Habits of the Aboriginal Celts are still most tenaciously 
retained. Illustrated by upwards of Sixty descriptive Plates, and 
accurately coloured Engravings of the Costumes of the Highland 
Hoag w qo ero x and D of their respect- 

Badges, Tartans, &c. &c. 

: : JAMES LOGAN, 


Fellow of the Societ pode tiquaries of Scotland. 

This Work may be justly Lagnet «“ The Celtic Cyclopedia,” 
as every thing connected with the History of the Ancient = 
aa Gael Sead = different branches of the same Race, in 

the British Isles, , is ilius- 
trated, and traced ‘to the } primitive Inhabitants of Western Eu- 








rope. 
“ Mr. Logan has acquitted himself loyally to his country, and 
sy! 


faithfully to literature—his work bears ied Bayi pars the pm 
vocal evidence of observation and research ‘o@ 
and lovers of Scotland—to ever net ed the history =~ ry 
—we recommend Mr. Logan’s book: 
« Mr. Logan's work will have the a a effect” of clearing up 
any doubts, and of shewing the Celts and Lowlanders in a more 
distinct light than they have hitherto been relatively placed; it 
pas also the merit of being accurate, edhe oe 
ighly Sonceiesene 5 and always entertaining. is 
a small collection of books retending to the character my a libra- 
ry, ys ae History — di Gaél should be added to it without 
time.” —A 
Msi! production of much Paragon and ability, and os gg ‘pe 





serves the | ‘warmest. pascenee of the public, asa most meritorious, 





curious, and rae fa formance.” —Literary Gaxette, 
Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Rev. W. Trollope's Ovid, with English Notes. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, 


BxceaeErs ex OVIDIO. With English 
Notes and an ewes containing Rules for Con- 
struing, a abet 8, &c. 
By the her. W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 
¢ of the Classical Masters of Christ’s Hospital 
Printed Ym C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyasd, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





P Pre ay > peed ge > New Stereotype Edition, 
poy oe 
HE ANCIENT HISTORY of the 


i Medes 





Egyptians, C: » Baby 
and pc ipeane Macedonians and a 
By M. ROLLIN, 


HE COO rs ORACLE. 
By WILLIAM TRITCHINER, M.D. 
A new edition, 8th. 
B-. whole of this work has, a ~ 1-4 time, been carefull 
One Hundred and ed, 


which ill greatly i ~t and quite Sata 
wi w mj ro econoin es 
cially of Catholic Families. if — 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker 
and Co. been U and all Booksellers. 
«« We venture to * Cook’s Oracle’ will be con- 
stent oor as pe English ts ae cookery.” —Edinburgh Review, 
arch 
For the ~ of the Chemical Student and Manufacturer. 
new and improved edition, 8vo. 18s. P 
being 


—— MANIPULATION ; 





ite Principal of the University of Paris, Professor 
in = — ey and Member of the Royal Academy of In- 


Translated from the French. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, J. Nunn, J. and A. 
Arch, J. and Ww. T. Clarke, Longman and Co., T. Cadell, J. 
R. Scholey, J. Booth Baldwin 
and wen J. Bohn, Hatchard and Son, J. Booker, Hamitton, 

+ Duncan, Whittaker and Co., J. bigg, Par- 
"Allen, a "Co. -» T. and W. Boone, Simpkin and Marshall, 
in, J. ae J. at ae Py) Mason, E. Hodgson, T. Bum- 
us, J. Tem in, W. J. and J. Maynard, J. Capes, Smith, 

Ider, and Cond, J. “Collingwood ning and Edwards, Sustenance 
and Stretch, and Houlston and Son; ga for J. and J. J. Deigh- 
ton, Cambridge; Wilson and Sons, York; G. and J. Robinson, 
Liverpool; and A. "aa Edinburgh. 

whom may be had. 


A neat edition | in 12 Pocket Volumes, price 
2l. 8s. board 
Fe A few sa? remain of the 8vo. edition, in 8 vols. large 
type, price 3/. 4s. boards. 





bur, 
J. 


Price Sixpence, 


( NORRESPONDENCE between the Right 

Hon. R. W. Horton and a Select Class of the Members 
of the London Mechanics’ Institution, formed for Investigating 
the most efficient Remedies for the present Distress among the 
Labouring Classes in the United Kingdom; together with the 
Resolutions adopted by the Class. Also, a Letter from the Right 
Hon. R. Wilmot Horton to Dr. ——> President of the Insti- 
—— and his Answer. Dedicated to the Right Hon. R. Wil- 


"Printed fe for r Baldwin and Co. Paternoster /% and sold = at 
0. ild- 





the Lon Pp 
ings, Chancery Lane. 


New Week's Prepereiiin, with ‘considerable 1 


to Students in Chemistry on the I Methods 
of D or of R 





wih accurac 3 and 
By MI HAEL “pa RADAY, F. R.S. F.G.S. M.R.I. 


Also, 3d edition, compressed into 2 vols. 8vo. only 30s. 
2. Brande’s Manual of Chemistry. 
3. Tables in Illustration of the Theory of 


Definite Proportionals. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





1 vol, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
rPESTIION IES in Proof of the Seperate 
Existence of the Soul in a State of Self-consciou: 
between Death and the Resurrection. Accedit JOHANNIS 

CALVINI YTXOTIANNTXIA. 
By the Rev. THOMAS HUNTINGFORD, M.A. 
iear — ford, Gloucestershire. 
Printed for C., — G.. , St. Paul’s Churchyard 
d Waterloo Place, Pail Mall. 








iii to “cramer ety and Druggists. 
rice 
SUPPLEMENT to the PHARMA. 


COPIA, and Treatise on Pharmacology in general, 
not only the Drugs and Preparations used by Practi- 
Medicine, but = most of those employed in the Che- 

er with a Collection of the most useful Medi- 
eterinary Lay Soames Medicines, 5 other 

3 an us hysi- 

cians and Druggists; and wes 2 con sae Index, Eng jish and 

Latin, of the various Names by which the Articles have been 

known at different Periods; being a complete Dispensary and 

Book of Formule, for constant reference in Medical and Veteri- 

nary Soap § and Manual for Retail Druggists. 5th edition, 

enlarged, ae the new French Medicines, and 


inclidi: 
tioners 
mical Arts; 

cal Formule, 








by the Rev. Samuel Wiz. 
In Two Parts, each 2. 6d. poatiy bound in black, or complete, 5s. 
neatly bound in calf, 


HE NEW WEEK’S PREPARATION 


for a WORTHY RECEIVING of the LORD’sS SUP- 
PER, as d and i 


d by _ Church of England; 
and a Companion to the Altar, d i ii in his 
Behaviour and Devotions at the Lord's apie; with Instructions 
how to Live well after receiving the Holy Sacrament. 

Revised by SAMUEL WIX, A.M. F.R. and A.S. 
Viear of St. Bartholomew-the- lon. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivin, a 
Orme, Bo and ae H. T. wolf; $ ichardson ; 
J.M. 3 Hatchard and Son; ldwin ‘and Cradock ; 
w. poy Hurst, Chance, and Co. ; J. Duncan; Hamilton Adams, 
and Co.; Whittaker, By pee and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; ; 
Westley and Davis; -— Houlston and Son. 

whom may be had, 


The Original } New Week’s Preparation for 
a Worthy Receiving of the Lord’s Supper, &c. In Two Parts, 


each 1s. 6d. bound. 
The New Whole Duty of Man. In 8vo. 9s. 


oe 12mo. 5s. 6d. bor 








Elegant Christmas F Presents. 
In cabinet volumes, price 5s. 6d. each, 


HE SEASONS, by THOMSON; 

the Minstrel, by Beattie; the Task, Table eae end 

Minor Poems, by Co’ + Milton’s Paradise Lost, 2 vols, ; Para- 
dise Regained, and Minor Poems, 2 vols.; the Shipwreck, by 
Falconer, and the Poems of Goldsmith and. Gray; each volume 
embellished with Six Jaane ae from the designs of Mr. West- 
all, and —— e most ape swe elegant, and 
— volumes hitherto offered as Presents for Young Per- 


Uniform with the above, may be had, 
J Becon’s seers Elizabeth, or, the Exiles of 
on Self-Know <i “Poul and Mrz. Chap ae mag hy ~ 
Vicar of Waketi 


Young’s Night Thoughts ; 3 Rens leting the 
Poetical Series, o Ten Engravings, “ 6 
*,* Small oe cae ofthe above may —. be had, and 
are generally in el p AR my @ most respectable 
llers be. Uni of Mrs. Ch 
Letters, 8. Pe Son a bok vols. 18s. y beeme ie. 


oems oy gs, 
flections, 4 Lh gy! uM. Ae and Pope’s Poetical Works, 2 vols. i5s. 
Published by John Sharpe, and the other pinta ata 


In 4 vols. foolscap, price 1/. a. in cloth boards, s iMustrated = 
100 Engravii vings of curious, urious, rare, and interesting 





ONDIN IANA ; 


of —— in all a 
. BRAYLEY, Esq. 
« Mr. Brayley’s pk AL, is indeed a very interesting miscel- 
lany, in which the historian, the antiquary, the typographer, and 
the man of letters, will find = je and various sources to gratify 


each his peculiar appetite.”—1 
~~ — cane Owe Ne Aa 
jagazine, &c. &e. 
London: H asst, Ohence, and Co. 65, St. Paul's Churchyard, 





the New 





Selections from sy te 
VEL : PREDERIC GRAY, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 


and Botany. 
Printed for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 


3 of Warsaw.—A New Edition. 
he ‘ith edition, in 3 AR 18s. 
SAW. 


HAD D EUS of 
By MISS JANE MK 

« Miss Porter has availed herself of a very interesting period in 

history for the foundation of her tale. en have we feit our 

heart rent by indignation and pity at the dismemberment of Po- 

land, and the cruel fate of Stanislaus. ‘'ruth and fiction are 

blended with much propriety in thesé volumes; and we have 

turnedavith sincere pleasure to the pages that praise the valour 

of Kosciuszko, and recognt, though but as a novel, the adven- 

tures of Sobieski.”—Critical Review. 

Printed for Longman; Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Duke Christian of Luneburg; or, Tradi-| F 

tions from the Hartz. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. boards. 


x Poster's Fireside. 4 vols. 12mo. 3d edit. 


1. Ls. 
3. Scottish Chiefs. 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 1ls. 6d. 
boards. 


In fancy boards, 
[HE FAMILY’ A rata’. and REPER- 
TORY of AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 
« To palliate dulness and give time a te ot 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paui’s Churchyard. 


In7 vols. — folio, omeneines nearly 800 Plates, 
‘ice 120/. and 175i. red, 
NTIQUITIES of MEXICO. 

AUGUSTINE AGLIO. 
he attention of the antiqua’ and the wealthy patrons of sci- 
ence is solicited to this and work, afew 
coloured copies of which are now ready for deliv: 
To be had of Mr. Aglio, 36, Newman Street, yaford Street; 
or of Messrs. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. dy Ave Maria Lane, 


In 8vo. price 2s. 
N INQUIRY into the ALLEGED 
PRONENESS to LITIGATION of the NATIVES of 
INDIA, with 8 ions for amending some Part of the Judicial 
System of British India. 
By the Aathor of “ An 1 into the Seemogimotang- 
continued Stationary Condition of India,” &c: 
London: Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall Street. 








Rev, W. Trollope’s Sallust, with English Notes. 
n 12mo. price 3s. 67. bound. 
[HE BELLUM CATILINARUM of 
SA LLUST, and Cicero’s Four Orations against Catiline. 
With English Notes and an Introduction; 


together with the 
Kellum Jugurthinum of Sallust. 
By the Kev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 





One of the Classical Masters of Christ's Hospital. 
London: Printed for C., J.,G.,and F. yy St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, | 


Se 
Library of Classical English Poetry. 
Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. for Schools, &c. 18s. boards, 


ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH 
POETS, with ge tr: = Critical Prefaces. 


Also, in 10 — royal i8mo. to match the British Essayists 
and Novelists, 3/.; and in 10 vols. post 18mo. 2i, 

“ We have noticed with pleasure the appearance of a —~ 
tion which — before us the best poems of our best poets in 
very atcessible form, and in the selection of which we have vt 
benefit of the sound taste and critical abilities of a gentleman so 
long and so usefully known to the world of letters as Dr. Aikin. 
The plan of the Oneer resent ees is both comprehensive and judi- 
cious.”—Monthly 


press, 

Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Jonson. By Robert Southey, LL.D. Poet Laureate. 
1 vol. 8vo. uniform with the above. 


Printed for Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 





Withering’s Botany, the o 

In 4 vols. 8vo. price 

N ARRANGEMENT of BRITISH 
PLANTS, according to the latest Improvements of the 
Linnean System, with an Easy Introduction to the Study of 


iy WILLIAM WITHERING, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. 
The 7th edition, including the most recent Discoveries, and nume- 

rous Annotations, illustrative of Vegetable Economy, 

By WILLIAM WITHERING, Esq. LL.D. F.L.S. 

London: Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Nunn; 

Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; T. Cadell; J. Rich- 
ardson; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard and Son; R. Scholey; 
8. Bagster; Baldwin and Gradock ; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Whitmore and Fenn; Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co.; J. Duncan; J. Cochran; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; W. Mason; G. Cowie and Co.; T. Bumpus; G. Wilson; 
T. and W. Boone; J. Dowding; W. J. —_ J. Maynard; Smith, 
Elder, and Co.; J. Bain; E. odgson ; and Houlsten and Son: 
Stirling and Kenney, Edinburgh; and G. and J. Robinson, 
Liverpool. 


o Ar —; ” neal 





New Pocket German Dictionary. 
Printed uniformly with Nugent's and Graglia’s Dictionaries, 
price 13s. bornd, 


ABENHORST’S POCKET 
DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH 


seers 
y G. NOEHDEN, LL.D. Ph. 
The 3d elton, revised and camer by H. *. LLOYD. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green ; T. Ca- 
dell; T. Boosey and Sons; Baldwin and Cradock; J. Booker; 
Simpkin and Marshall; Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co.; and W. and 
J. Maynard. 

Of whom may be had, also by Dr. Noehden, 


A Grammar of the German Language, 6th 


edition, 12mo. price 10s. 6d, boards. 


Exercises for Writing German, according to 
the Rules of Grammar, 5th edition, 12mo. price 8s. boards. 
In 6 vols. 8vo. with a > Ben ape of Plates, pr price | 4l, 4s. "boards, 
edition 
RAVELS of “ANAC HARSIS the 
YOUNGER in een oo the Middle of the Fourth 
Century before the Christian E 
By the ABBE BARTHELEMY. 
6th edition, translated from, and carefully moeage corrected, 
and enlarged by, the last improved Paris edition. 
Printed “Ss ., G.; and F, eens S J. and W. T. Clarke; 
Arch: rme, Brown, ; T. Cadell; J. and 
A ete ardson; W. Ginger; J. "J. Bechet; R. Scholey ; 
eg "baaetn and Cradock ; J. Bohn; E. Hod 3d 
a Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. ; Sim: kin and Marshall 
Harding a _ Lepard; C. Taylor; C. Smith; J. Wicksteed ; and 





 Bdgewerth's Parent's Fasc complete i in 3 volt. . with 
Five avings. 
Complete in 3 vols. nog with an elegant Vignette and 
Frontispiece to each Volume, 10s. 6d. half-bound, 


HE PARENT'S ASSISTANT; or, 


Stories for ——— 
By ARIA EDGEWORTH. 
London: R. Hunter, Batetneas Cradock; J. Booker; Hurst, 
Chance, and Co.; and Simpkin and Marshall. 


Also, by a same Publishers, the following justly esteemed 
Works by Maria Edgeworth: 


Little Plays for Children, forming an addi- 
tional vol. to the above, price ce Bs. 6d. hal: 

Early Lessons, 4 vols: 11s. “half-bound. 

Rosamond ; a Sequel to Early Lessons, 2 vols. 
5s. half-bound. 

Frank ; a Sequel to Frank in Early Lessons, 
8 vols. 9s. half-bound. 

Harry and Lucy concluded; being the last 
Part of Early Lessons, 4 vols. 12mo. 17s. half-bound. 

Moral Tales, 2 vols. foolscap,. 10s. boards. 

Popular Tales, 3 vols. foolscap, 12s. boards. 

Comic Dramas, 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Poetry Explained, 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Readings in Poetry, 18mo. 3s. half-bound. 

Eesays on Practical Education, 3 vols. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. boards. 





Nos. I. and II. price 1s. 6d. of 


HE ENGLISH SCHOOL of PAINTING 
and SCULPTURE, from the Days of Hogarth to ey as 
sent Time, each containing Six Plates, accurately copied 
the most celebrated ae go he With Descr coos, 


To be completed ta 
Volumes, 
Charies Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 


36 os by 


» torming Three bandsome 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


31 





Present State of Greece. —$ vols. 8vo. 21. 5s. 
RAVELS in the MOREA. 
T By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S. 

nm Murray, Albemarle Street. 

endian may be had, by the same Auth: 
The Topography of Athens, with Plates, 
a Journal ofa Tour in Asia Minor, 
Bro. if 18s. 


OREST SCENES. ‘a ‘INCIDENTS in 
the a of NORTH AMERICA. 
GEORGE HEAD, Esq. 

«* We have been 1a to talk of Robinson Crusoe by the narra- 
tive of Mr. Head, who is a sort of Robinson Crusoe in his way. 
We have perused his work with considerable pleasure.” —West- 
minster Review. 

« The ‘Rough Notes’ of Captain Head on his gallop across 
South America, are not more unlike = travels than this 
diary of a winter’s journey in British America, and a summer 
residence in the woods there. The whole book is written in a 
lively and agreeable spirit.” —Quarterly Review. 

In post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 3d edition, 
Rough Notes, taken during some rapid Jour- 
neys across the Pampas and among the Andes. By Captain F. 
Bond Head. 


with Map, 











John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Dr. on meg Cyclopedia. 
ice 6s. 
PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE on the 
wi Se hg gt PHILOSOPHY. 


‘io Vol. Biv. of “ 
The preceding Volumes of the Cabinet Cyclopedia are— 

xIll. ae iebaey of the Western World. Vol. I.—United States 

of 


HERSCHEL, Esq. A.M. 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 


merica. 
XII.—History of France, 3 vols. 
Il. — —History of Maritime wae ig 
X.—History of the Netherlands. ly 
1X.—Outlines of History. 1 Vol. 
VIII.—Sir James Mackintosh’s History of England. Vol. I. 
I. IV.—History of Scotland, 2 — By Sir Walter Scott. 
III.—Domestic Economy. M. Donovan, Esq. Vol. I. 
V.—Mechanics. By Cap’ Pe? - Katee and Dr. Lardner. 
V1.—Lives of British Lawyers. - Roscoe, Esq 
VII.—Cities and Towns of the World; 2 vols. * Vol. I. 
To be published, 
Feb. 1.—History of France. Vol. I 
_ Printed for Longmen and Co.; and John Taylor. 
Christmas Presents and New Year's Gifts. 
Published by heterag Treacher, and _— Ave mae! eg 
In 3 vols. 18mo. with Plates, price 10s. 6d. neatly 
MERICAN STORIES, for Children. 
Collected by MISS MITFORD, 
Author of “Our Village.” 
In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with 20 Engravings and a Map, 
16s. in handsome cloth, , 
2. The Picture of India, Geographical, His- 
torieal, and ae pe 
In 18mo. with 89 Engravings and 5 Maps, 5s. bound and lettered, 
3. Pinnock’s Geography of the British Empire. 
In 12mo. with Frontispiece, 6s. half-bound, 
4. The Young Wanderer’s Cave, and other 


Tales. 


By E. E. Crowe. Vol. I. 
Vols. I. and II. 
T. C. Grattan. 


In 18mo. with many Cuts, 2s, 6d. half-bound, 
5. The Toy Sho op 5 or, Sentimental Preceptor. 
In 12mo, the 24 edition, 6s, in cloth, 
x. The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 
t) . 
shied In 12mo. with coloured Plates, 5s. in cloth, 
7. Letters on Entomology. 
In foolscap 8vo. with 4 Plates and a Map, 7s. in cloth, 
_ 8. Stories of Travels in South America. _ 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

A retrospect of the progress of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine during the present year, has been a source of gratification to 
its proprietors ;—but, although they hope and believe that no 
prominent defect has existed, they conceive that the work may 
be improved by y adding one or two new features to those by which 
it is already d and by i d activity in the 
general man: ent. 

The New Monthly Magazine will therefore commence the 
year 1831 with renewed claims to that public — it has so 
a pomreere Among other . of 

to duce into the M i ies of Lite- 
on Sketches, or estimates of the genius of the rprisetpal authors 
of the present day, db As, in 
these times of intellectual ‘fertility, the series must include many 
writers comparatively new to fame, the plan must be admitted 
TP some novelty. 

















pledge to the —_ a 
exertions in écntinsing to secure the co. of the most 
able and da ey writers of the the y tery Bey ong contributors may 
feel ass of being permitted the most perfect freedom from 
undue restraint in conveying their opinions to the public. 

With regard to the Politics of the Magazine, the Proprietors 
feel it scarcely necessary to state that it will persevere in the 
course it has so long and so invariably maintained. If its senti- 
ments een accord with those of the individuals who at pre- 
sent influence the destinies of the country, it is because the go- 
vernment has happily taken the form which, for years, has been 
considered in the pages of the New Monthly Magazine as most 
a fa rege interests Seats reat Britain. It is, however, 

n in to measures that its su ae ad 
it will ever be the advocate of such = r 7 Ay 
with reason and experience, and have the | poder ry “of the great 

e sentiments of the great mass of the 





RASER’S MAGAZINE for TOWN and 
COUNTRY, price 2s. 6d. 

The January Number contains—The Camp of Wallenstein, a 
new Translation, expressly for this M: ‘ine—-On the Punish- 
ment of Death—After the Battle—Narratives of the French Re- 
volution—Dr. Phillpott, the Bishop—Crathers and Jonson, or the 
Qutskirts of Life—Epi — from the French—Galt’s Third Let- 


ter on West Indian Sla 

Literary Sketch of Dr. legen, with a full-length Portrait—Par- 
liamentary Reform, and the Vote b Sep ness Passages from 
the Diary of the late Mr. St. J —Inscriptions ; Life, 
Death, and H Boaden’s Life cMre ordan—the Polish In- 
surrection—Luther’s Psalm—L’Envoy—Ourselves, Grey Adminis- 
tration, and Things in general—Literary Inteiligence—Index, &c. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London; John Boyd, 
Edinburgh ; and Grant and Co. Dublin. 


tion, 3 vols. 8 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL, HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George II. 
By HENRY HALLAM. 
hn Weurray, Albemarle Street. 


Jol 
Middle Ages, 4th edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


4th edition, in 3 — vols. vo a with the Family 
ce 
EATH-BED SCENES and PASTORAL 
CONVERSATIONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








f-bound, a 3d edition of 
HE POETICA L PRIMER, consisting of 
Short Extracts from Ancient and ” Mod ern Authors, 
selected and arranged a cag wy Nae the Use of Children. 


Jobn ‘Murray, 7 tener Ties, 


Royal 8vo. with a ‘Portrait and Fifty-two Tilastrations, a. . 


ECTURES on SCULPTURE. 
By JOHN FLAXMAN, Esq. R.A. 
As delivered by him before the President and Members of the 
Royal Academy. With a brief Memoir of the Author. 
John Murray, Albemarle Stseet. 


Wi th « a Portrait, 2 vols. 8v0. 
HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
the late ADMIRAL RODNEY 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, MAJOR-GENERAL MUNDY. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





iterar: Present a. 
HE JOURNAL “of a NATURALIST. 
Third edition, with Illustrations, 15s. 
2. Lyell’s Principles of Geology, Vol. I. with 
Plates, 8vo. 15s. 

3. Washington Irving’s Works :— 

1. The Sketch Book. ‘2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 

2, Bracebridge Hall. 2 vols. 16s. 

3. Tales of a Traveller. 2 vols. 16s. 

4. Life of Columbus. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

5. The Conquest of Granada. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


4. Hallam’s Middle Ages, 4th edition, 3 vols. 
8vo. 368. 

5. History of England, 3 vols. 36s. 

a » Bp. Heber’s. Indian Journals, 3 vols. 


"7, . Southey’s Life of Nelson, pocket vol. 5s. 
8. Modern Voyages and Discoveries : 
1, Captain Parry's Five Nios de 1 to the North Pole, with very 
many Plates. 6 pocket vols. 24s. 
2 Captain Franklin’s Two Joursage to the Polar Sea. Four 
3. Schanvant Clapperton’s African rae egg now first 
printed in 4 pocket vols. with Illustrations, 20: 
9. Captain Head’s Rough Notes across the 
-— ¥ and tomy the Andes. 9s. 6d. 
10. Head’s Forest Scenes and Ad- 
ventures = —, ilds of America. 8s. ° 
11. Author of the Subaltern’s Campaign at 
Washington and New Orleans. 8s. 6d. 
12. Byron’s Works, complete in Six pocket 
Vols. 27s. with the exception of Don Juan. 
13. Romances of Eastern Life: 


1. Adventures of Giovanni Finati. 2 vols. 14s. 
2. — or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek, 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 11.1 
3. Poe ‘of Hajji Baba. 3 vols. 21s. 
4. Hajji Babain England. 2 vols. 15s. ¢ 
5. Sir John Malcolm's Sketches of Persian Life and Manners. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 
14. Croker’s Irish Fairy Legends, 3 vols. 36s. 
15. Hon. Agar Ellis’s True History of the 
Man in the Iran Mask. 10s. 


Re: The Gold-Headed Cane, in post 8vo. 
“7. Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle in England, 


new edition, 3 vols. only 10s. half-bound. 

18. Mrs. Markham’s History of England 
for Young Persons, with Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. ; 
and History of France, 2 vols. 16s. 


__ 19. History of Spain, upon the Plan of Mrs. | ¢, 


kham’s Histories. By Mrs. Calcott. 2 vols. 16s. 





le will be echoed freely and boldly, i d by no 
other considerations than those of wisdom and justice. 
Bon +B. The First Number for the New Year will be published on 
= pe Jonmenys 3 and those who desire to avail themselves of 
sion for ansmi' 
oes ee commenciag the Work, are Tequested to tr t 


Printed for fensy Colburn and Richasd Bentl 
New Burlington Street. ” 








20. Stories from the History of England, 
for Children, 10th edition, 3s. half-bound. 

21. Death-bed Scenes and Pastoral Conver- 
sations, 4th edition, printed to correspond with the Family 
Library. In mee vols. price only 12s. 

ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BSERVATIONS = m FOSSIL VEGE. 
TABLES, of their 
Internal Structure, as seen es the ~ » (12 Plates, 
engraved by Mr. Lizars, from Drawings by Mr. M* illivray). 
7 Y WITHAM, Esq. of Lartington, 
Fellow of the Geological Society “of London, - e ere and 
ernerian Societies of Edinbu 
Printed for William qo E iebenghs ‘and 
T. ll, Strand, London. 





Ing vols. I 18ino. ‘with Etchings, price las. ‘boards 


RAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 
PEASANTRY, Ned M the Three 

Tasks, or the Little House under the at ot Fadh’s Wed. 

ding — La M‘Farland’s Wake —the Battle of the Factions— 

Funeral and Party Fight—the Hedge School—the Abduction of 
Mat Kavanagh—the Station. 

“ Admirable, truly intensely Irish. Never were the outra- 

geous whimsicalities of that strange, wild, imaginative people, so 

d; nor in the midst of all the fun, fro- 

~ and folly, there any dearth of poetry, pathos, and passion.” 

Blackwood's azine. 








“ Neither Miss dgeworth, nor the author of the O'Hara Tales, 
could have written any thing more powerful than this.’’"—Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal. 

“* We do not hesitate to affirm, that one of the cleverest and 
most lively sketches in literature may be found in the tale of 
* Larry M‘Farland’s Wake.’ It has the moral truth of the Cot- 
tagers of Glenburnie, with the pathos of Mrs. Opie, and the cha- 
racteristic melee so forcibly drawn by the creator of Aby Now- 


lans.”—Spectat 
Dublin: Printed for W. Curry, Jun. and Co. Sold by Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. London; and all other Booksellers. 


M ‘SuLLoca’ S POLITICAL 
«. ECONOMY. A new edition, greatly enlarged and 
improved, in | large vol. Svo. 16s. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with large Addi- 
tions, by M‘Culloch. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind, 6th edition, 
8vo. 14. 1s.; or in 4 volg. 8vo. 2. 12s. 

Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vols. I. IL. 
and II]. 8vo. 12s. each. Vol. IV. is nearly ready for press. 

The Scottish Songs, edited by R. Chambers, 


Author of the eye 4 Scotland. 2 vols. royal 18mo. 12s., or 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. And 

The Scottish Ballads. Royal 18mo. 68. ; or 
post 8vo. 9s. 

Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, Parts I. to VII. 
4to. each 15s. — VIII. is nearly ready, and Part IX. will 


complete the Wor! 
Printed for William Tait, | a and Longman and Co. 


vol. post 8vo. pe 6s. cloth beard: 
EAUTIES of the MIND, 2 Poetical 
Sketch, wih » OHATRL Historical and Romantic. 
LES SWA 
Author of « metical been abe Subjects of History and 


Tmagina 
London: Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, London. 


~ ‘Thomson’ ‘8 Arithmetic. 
The 4th edition, wep and improved, 1s. 6d. bound, 
FIRST BOOK of ARITHMETIC; or, 
mcrae made easy for Children: containing above 
e F 1 Rules, the Rule of Three, and 
~ &c. &e. 





Practice, a Variety « of M jooailaneess 
y JOHN THU 
Printed for Whittater,’ Treacher, and Ce. Ave Maria Lane. 
Also, may be had, 
A _A Key to the Same. 


‘o be continued Monthly, price 1¢. 


HE FA! MILY MONITOR and SER- 
PL cl d-y GUARDIAN. 
d b; 6y 
A wor = i ae from the 
on domestic su! ts, and its varied useful matter, to interest 
every member of a family; and peculiarly designed for the reli- 
gious instruction and eneral impooveinen of servants. 
Published by ‘I Batchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
.B. Advertisements for the Cover should be sent to the 
Publishers previous to the 90th of the Month. 


Betahliched 


Churc 
which it will —— 
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In1 large vo vol. 8vo. price a a 6d., ts Nine Parts, 1 10s. 6d. 


each, mbers, 2s each, 
N ENCYCLOPEDIA ‘of PLANTS, 
Specific Ch , Culture, 
History, Application in the Arts, and every other desirable 
cular —— all the plants og mye vente ie (hen tro. 
duced to Bri the 








all 
teatro Species Plantarum, an Historia —. a 
Grammar of Botany, and s gg) of Botany and Vegetable 
Culture. The whole in English, with the Gysonyines of the 
commoner Plants, in the ‘different Serepenn and other Languages ; 
the Scientific Names —* lai 
ee Classes, Orders, and B ical Ter: d by Engrav- 
ings; and with Figures of nearly Ten Thousand got ty Tin 
plifying a Individuals belonging to every Genus included 
e wor 
Edited by J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, in 8vo. 1/. 1s. cloth boards, 


Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus ; 3 s Catalogue 
of all the Plants Indi 
a Part I.—The pa Arrangement, in which nearly 
000 Species are 
the Linnean System.—Part Ti WThe Jusioucen ‘Assamgemens 
early 4000 Genera, with an Introduction to the Natural Sys- 
vata and a General ey and History a each Order. 
Edited by J. C dyeeyrer fob G. and Z. 8. 

The Linngwan A its 8 are the work 
of Mr. George Don; the ‘Natural . Arrangement is founded on that 
of Professor Lindley, with some additions and’ alterations ren- 

dered necessary by the plan of this Catalogue; and Dr. Greville 
assisted in arranging the Cryptogamia. 
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seapene. bs @ BY hed Church 
of 
— by 
1. The Rev. Hugh White .» Rev. William Hare 
2. Dean of A . Rev. Henry Magrath 
10. er. Patrick Pounden 
il. v. 


xander Ross i za. 
6. Rev. Hans Hamilton, D.D. v. 
7. Rev. Thomas Walker i. foes J.C. Lioyd. 
A few Copies of the First Series of the Irish Pulpit remain, 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Dublin: Printed for William Curry, Jun. and Co. Sold by 
Hurst, Chance, ead Co. London ; and all Booksellers. 


In atlas 4to. price 168. with Index ana Title-page, No. Ix. of 
LLUSTRATIONS of ZOOLOGY ; being 
tations of New, Rare, or otherwise Remarkable 
Subjects of the Animal Kingdom, drawn and coloured after Na- 
ture; with yar e Letterpress 
By JAMES ES WILSON, F.R.S.E. 
Member oft the Wernerian Natural History Societ 
The Nine Numbers of this Work are splendidly peintee in atlas 
4to. and contain 36 Piates, each Pe sree one or more Sub- 
jects, according to their size and importance, and are accom- 
panied by ample details of the Natural History of the Animals 
delineated. 
Printed for a Blackwood, Bieburehs and 
T. Cetett > Retand, iendes 


‘ais vol. “8y0. ice 12s. 
UTLINES of "PirySlOLoay, with an 
Apeentne containing Heads of Lacteres on Pathology 
and Thera: 


By WILLIAM PULTENEY ALISON, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of the toctenies of Medicine in the University 


Edinburgh, &c. &c. 
Printed “- William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 





The Human Teeth. 
In } vol. 3 2d edition, enlarged, 7. 
NEW SYSTEM of TREATING 
the HUMAN TEETH, with Cases. 
By J. PATERSON CLARK, M.A. Dent 
Inventor of the Anodyne Cement for the Cure of Testhache, 
Tic Douloureux, &c. 

Containing a full Account of the Present State of the Profes- 
sion, and the Practices obtruded on the Public in the name of 
the Author, and of iis System. 

‘rinted for ag, Kees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Price 3s. 
TREATISE ‘on the IMPORTANCE 
and UTILITY of CLASSICAL y LRARNING. 
By JOSEPH BURT: 


Whittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Mein Lane, London; 
d J. mamas Bradford. 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
This Periodical commenced the New Year with renewed 
claims to public attention. It is intended to introduce a series of 
Sketches, of the most emi- 
nent Literary Characters of the present da: ary Num- 
ber will contain—No. 1. The Author of faverley, b eae Allan Cun- 
ningham, with a fine ~~ yo by Thompson, the cele- 
brated Bust by Chantrey—2. Sketches of the English Bar, a 1. 
Brougham—3. The Legacy of a a late Poet—4. Conversations 
with an Ambitious Student—5. Poland; its atrocious Dismem- 
ent and present Consequences of that Measure—6. Sketches 
from the North; Professor Wilson, Jeffr » Murray, &c.—7. 
Campbell of Spernies' 's Three Wives, by the on. ###*_8, Early 
Rising; ‘¢ l’tl pack my ose ay oe by the Author of Paul 
Pry—9. Speakers and S 
the Common People—11. The c Last Look, by L. E. ~ —12. Ame- 
rican Life and Manners portra; = by Native Writer: 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


A DISQUISITION on the NATURE and 
PROPERTIES of LIVING ANIMALS; with “e 
Inquiry how far our: Knowledge of Anatomy and He ge 
consistent with the Belief at Soul and a Future L ani fo 
the Intellectual Difference een Man and — 
y GE ORGE MVARREN, Surgeo 
London: Ledsian and Co. ; ve T. Butcher, HOB, Regent Street. 


e 58. Gd. 
“* A very masterly peieation. The object of this volume is 
deserving of every commendation; and the author has displayed 











no common abilities in combating howd theories of some modern | y 


physiologists.” Literary Journal, p. 80. 

«« If the best study of mankind is man, here is an introduction 
to that study so clear and reich fee intellig that the inquirer can- 
not avoid being sheet with its id g — 
Literary Chronicle, 

bed We recoramend 8 ea a careful perusal of this work to all parties; 
y it cannot fail of being inte- 








resting.”—Atheneum, p. 184. 
“ It would be unfair to dismiss | the volume before us he 
cos the author a HM sree of d that hee 
ing, and ae extensive Jator- 








rs of 

mation."”—-Medical pat ‘Physical Journal, 

«* To those who are disposed to favour the ES doctrines 
of materialism, or to doubt a future state, and to our clerical 
readers, we d this d "—Gaxette 
of Health. 

« Mr. Warren’s work is particularly ieamnatnaindl 
Repository, p- ees 


cOM MENTARY, with PRACTICAL 
OBSERVATIONS, upon DISORDERS of the HEAD; 

including Apoplexts Water-stroke, Idiopathic Hydrocephalus, 
Water in the Brain from Abdominal Disorder, Chronic and 
Acute Inflammation n of the Brain, Headaches, Cases from Defec- 
tive Organic Vigour, WePe ral Head, and Disorder of the 
Head ge ae Ses of Blood in the treatment of other 

Diseases: ‘all of w ich - particularly d the prop 








Price 9s. 

IM E'S TELESCOPE for 1831; 
complete Guide to the Almanack; contain an 

Account “of Saints’ Days and Holydays—Memoirs of Eminent 
Persons lately d mical The Natu- 
ralist’s Diary, &c. &c.; P wien Poems by 
various living Writers of emi and ill d with Five 
ee on steel, after Rubens, Westall, &c. ; and about Forty 

ignettes on 
“ The great fund of useful information seeeeingt in this volume 
renders it the most attractive one of the sea: '— Pocket Album. 
Published by Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row: 














AYTER’S (Se wel ) NEW TREATISE 

on COLOURS; truly Coloured, price 1/. Is. 4to. in 

Ses and uncoloured, royal 8vo. boards, 6s.; teaching clearly 

how to Compound the Three Paints, Yellow, Red, and Blue, 

which are the Three ge ei Colours; so as to produce every 

effect of the transien tions of Light. Illustrated in the 

plainest order of pr salons by Forty Diagrams, understood at 
sight, and almost to supersece the Letter. press explanations. 
Published by John Booth, —_ Street, Portland Place. 


Mr. Hayter’s 4th edition, royal b se boards, 
12s. of his — PP ive Drawing 
and Painti 
Pubitehed by Parbury, Allen, and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street.; 
and to be had of the Author, removed from Cirencester Place to 
0. 89, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, where he continues to 
Paint Portraits in Miniature and in Crayons, and to Teach Draw- 
ing and Painting on his usual Terms. 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In a few days will be published, in foolscap 8va. 
O N G 


S By the ETTRICK re ape 
Now first collec 
Lately published, by the same Author, * 2 vols. 12mo, price 14s. 


_The ee Calendar. 


In foolscap 8vo. 
2. Songs of the Ark, with other Poems. By 
Henry S. noe ell. 
Printed = William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Stvand, London. 
ADDR next will be published the 3d edition of 
N “ADD RESS to the GOVERNORS and 
DIRECTORS of the PUBLIC CHARITY SCHOULS; 
pointing = tora Defects, and suggesting Remedies. With con- 
iderabl ons. 





and eee wi ing. 
RGE WARREN, Surgeon. 
Published by) » Past on and Co.; and T. Butcher, 108, Regent 
Street. 
Price 5s. 6d. 
*,* The object of this volume is to excite the attention of the 
jon and the to a preservative law in the animal eco- 





7 OLUME THIRTEEN, with General 


Indexes, of Mr. Montagu’s Edition of Lo 
Works, is this day published. ee etme 


The Seventh Mitseas ‘of the Aldine Edition 
of the British Poets, containing Cowper, Vol. I. 


Vol. Ninth was published on the 30th inst. 
Waliem lam Plokering, Chancery ane, ia London. 


In 4 vols. 1amo. with ne Rigeevings, 2 1l. 88. boards, 


N arab . BIOGRAPHY ; or, Popular 
pe Habits ssasrated by Aathentic Anged Ti ei 


on. 
mane By «he Rov, err tf A.M. F.L.S. 
rin! ‘or » G., and Rivington; Lo: Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and oun, Jeffery and Son; Warestond beaten: 
T. Cadell; Hatchard and Son; . Scholey; Baldwin and Cra- 
dock ; J. Booker; Hurst, Chance, and Co. Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; J. Duncan; *Simpkin 
= Marshall; Sherwood, Gilbert, and Pi; 3 and Houlston and 
Son, London ; and G. and J. Rebineon, L varpeel. 
10. 88. 6d. ¢ oth besrde, with Plates t 4 


LINNING TON S COMPENDIUM of 


ASTRONOMY, containing a complete Treatise, adjusted 
to the improved state of the S. - 
nomica rhs of the Science; with a very copious Astro. 

is work has received the highest commendations from th 
first mathematicians in m eediand. as also from some of the peinel. 


pal ‘iodicals of the condensing 
imager i in so small a — ee 


inted for Whittaker, Tr Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


a voit, Hetand’s _ 
10. price 1, 1s. boards, 
BEATRICE; a Tale, founded on Facts. 
y Mrs. HOFLAND. 
ae inary we Thine one of her most successful produo- 
Prin inted for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may also be had, by the same Author, 


baie Described, 12mo. with a Map, 5s. 


If-Denial, a Tale, 12mo. 5s. half-bound. 
a Tale, 12mo. 5s. half-bound. 
Moderation, a Tale, 12mo. 5s. half-bound. 
Decision, a Tale, 12mo. 5s. half-bound. 
Patience, a Tale, 12mo. 5s. half-bound. 
Integrity, a Tale, 12mo, 5s. half-bound. 





nomy, by which, in cases of exhaustion from loss of blood or 
otherwise, the head and organs of the senses are kept in a a 
of activity by cerebral nee If this law of cerebra 
determination be not understood, the means employed for = 
removal of disorders of the head ar ntended to gu such as must en- 
sure the vere diseases they were in: to guard against. 
The British Merchant's 1 Assistant. 
yal 8vo. volume, price 1. 11s. 6¢. 
HE BRITISH MERCHANT’S ASSIST- 


ining Tables of Simple Interest, at 3, 34, 4, 
» and 5 per Genes les shewing the and 34a on Exchequer 


Cent, per 
~~ ete 2 Sects Tooke ti AS of 


Stock ; also the amount of Brokerage, en 
arine and other Insurance, at every rate per 
the Amount of Stock that may be pur- 
chased by any Sum of Money invested at every Price between 20 
and 200 per Cent—The Amount of Interest due on £100 British 
Stock, at the rates of 3, 34, 4, 4}, and 5 per Cent, for every Day 
from the Receipt of one.D) widiend until the payment of the next 
—The Amount of Premium or Discount an Exchequer Bills and 
India Bonda, &c. &c. 
By G. GREEN. 


Each part of this work is constructed on a more extended scale 
than —=a5 similar ——— hi npr and is d 


by a novel and re 
mith, Bilder, neers Cornhill. 





Lady's Magazine. 
Under the ene oa gracious petseneg® of Her Majesty 


yes 
MAGAZINE 


HE L A ’D ee 
(impro Series). 
Portrait, with TSMemen, of the Duchess of Suffolk and Queen of 
France, by Chessman, Original of ene in the King’s 
collection View in Kensin, y permis- | of 
sion, to H. RK. H. the Duchess of Kent, tee ti by Sarge ant, en- 
graved by Wallis—Court Dress, exhibiting the application of the 
sawty ianoaren Chryseon, or Gold Fringe; other splendid | de 
ngravings. 

tents: Dedication (by poustatons to Her Majesty—Eng- 
land’s Glory, a Loyal Song, by Susanna Strickiand—The Royal 
ription, an Historical ma — The Smile— The Two 
a ee a-el—The Tear—The Sigh—Reminiscences of the 
27th of a Mulan reer pre Home of a Briton, by 
Agnes Si hical Sketches in Scotland—Loch 
Renee Seta —_ m the Manuscript of a Tourist—Ac- 

count of Fegryington Gardens—Port ee Extracts from 
a oe soon) a Hono: 5 ae ee 
e Camelia Japeaia, mily Taylor—Me- 

moirs of Kleber. Reviews: The K "The Remembrance— 


The Comic Anaual—The Widowed vy, &c.—Reviews of Music 
—The Seraphine, &c.—The Drama and Pantomimes—Modes of 
Paris— Monthly Chronicle. 
5. Robinson, Chapterhouse Passage; and all Booksellers 
t it the United Kingdom. 
2s. 6d. monthly. 


Vols. I. and II. for 1830, price 17s. 6d. each. 





By MONTAGU BURGOYNE, Esq. 
In this edition a full account is given of the Polton School of 
ieseery d with All of Land to the Labouring 
‘oor. 








In a few days will be grees: in 2 a 8vo. with a Portrait 
Dean, and Ps 

(THE LIFE of the Righ . Rev. T. FAN- 
SHAWE MIDDLETON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 

tsa 
hy te the Rev. CHARLES -WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 

Printed for C., abe +, and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

id Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





In January 1831 wit be ad apg ang in small 8vo. bound in 
silk, pri 
HE. ROYAL REGISTER, {Genealogical 
and Historic, for 183 
Minor Princes of Euro with ihe Living pF Aan oftheir 4 
| seqetive Families—the Ministers of State of of the different Powers, 
the Corps Diplomatique at oer Cor ‘oundation and 


Line e of the oP eae piiec. &c. 
= TER voOseba BU E, 
_ Lenten elatogs and Chaplin, s, + Cheapside 





In a few days will be published, 
HE CHILDREN in the WOOD. 
Price 2s.; or on India why on 4s. Illustrated with Eight 
pm amet & finished Woodcu m Drawings by Harvey, and 
engraved Le ‘Thompson, Nesbit, 8. Williams, Jackson, and Bran- 
ston and Wright. 
London: Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 





Ina few days will be published, 8vo. 15s. boards, the 2d edition, 
and imp |» With 168 Woodcuts, 
and several useful Tab’ 


N EPITOME. of the ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPLES of MECHANICAL FSELLOBOPHY, 
divested of MN 
or smeigy Properties of Matter, Mechanics, ‘pheumatics, + Head 
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